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ADEIAN    YIDAL. 

CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

INDISCRETION. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Nihihsts,  Fenians, 
and  other  well-meaning  individuals,  who  have 
rendered  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury so  exciting  a  period  to  Hve  in,  the  science 
of  blowing  people  up  is  still  far  from  having 
attained  exactitude.  In  laying  mines,  or  throw- 
ing glass  balls  filled  with  explosives,  so  many 
possibilities  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  that 
it  almost  seems  as  if  this  method  of  improving 
society  would  in  the  end  prove  too  dishearten- 
ing to  be  persevered  with.     The  Eoyal  train 
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passes  in  safety  over  the  perilous  spot,  and  it  is 
only  the  Eoyal  baggage,  following  half  an  hour 
later,  that  is  converted  into  smithereens ;  the 
tyrant  whom  it  is  desired  to  '  remove  '  passes 
along  the  street  scathless,  while  some  unoffend- 
iug  citizen  makes  a  premature  ascent  to  the 
skies.  And  so  Miss  Susan  Bowman,  who  had 
conceived  a  really  ingenious  plan  for  wrecking 
Mr.  Vidal's  happiness,  and  had  w^orked  it  out 
with  an  attention  to  details  which  ought  to  have 
insured  success,  arrived  at  no  more  satisfactory 
result  than  the  destruction  of  such  remnants  of 
happiness  as  were  left  to  Mr.  Yidal's  wife. 

Clare  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  making 
such  a  scene  as  Susan's  sanguine  fancy  had 
anticipated.  She  knew  that  angry  words  would 
not  mend  matters  ;  and  even  if  she  could  have 
brought  herself  to  confess  that  she  had  played 
the  spy  upon  her  husband,  she  would  have 
shrunk  from  speaking  of  what  she  felt  to  be 
in  some  sort  degrading  to  herself  as  well  as  to 
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him.  Her  feeling  was  not  so  much  one  of  in- 
dignation as  of  dull  despair.  She  wanted  to 
get  away  from  Adrian  :  not  to  quarrel  with 
him  or  to  upbraid  him,  but  simply  to  get  away 
from  him  for  a  time.  It  vexed  her  not  a  httle 
to  discover  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  done, 
she  loved  him  still.  Why  should  she  go  on 
caring  for  a  man  who  no  longer  cared  for  her? 
She  could  not  tell  why — she  had  always  be- 
lieved that  she  would  hate  him  if  he  proved 
false  to  her  ;  but  now  that  the  blow  had  fallen, 
she  found  that  she  did  not  hate  him.  Those 
whose  hearts  are  broken  can  hardly  suffer  much 
from  wounded  pride.  Clare's  pride  asserted 
itself  no  farther  than  to  make  her  resolve  that 
her  husband  should  never  suspect  the  existence 
of  the  weakness  which  she  could  not  overcome. 
'  If  I  could  only  get  away  ! '  she  repeated  to 
herself  over  and  over  again.  She  dwelt  upon 
this  thought  until  what  had  at  first  been  no 
more  than  a  vague  wish  became  a  definite  and 
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imperative  craviDg  ;  and  when  Adrian,  wlio  had 
been  dining  out,  came  home  that  night,  he 
found  her,  rather  to  his  surprise,  waiting  for 
him  in  the  drawing-room. 

'  Adrian,'  she  said  at  once,  '  I  want  to  go 
home  for  Christmas.' 

*  To  go  home  ?  '  he  echoed,  in  some  conster- 
nation. '  Well,  really,  I  don't  quite  see  how 
we  could  manage  that.' 

'  Not  you  ;  of  course  you  could  not  leave 
London.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  go  alone.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  me 
at  home  ;  and  I  have  not  been  feeling  well 
lately.' 

'  Are  you  really  not  feeling  well,  Clare  ? ' 

'  I  never  feel  quite  well  here,'  she  answered 
evasively ;  '  I  dare  say  I  shall  feel  better  in 
Cornwall.  Have  you  any  objection  to  my 
going?' 

Adrian  hesitated.  'Won't  they  think  it 
rather  odd  ? '  he  suggested. 
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*  I  don't  think  so.  There  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  my  requiring  a  change  of  air  and 
in  your  being  too  busy  to  go  out  of  town.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  about  that,'  she  added,  with 
a  rather  bitter  smile  ;  '  I  am  no  more  anxious 
than  you  are  that  they  should  know  what  terms 
we  are  on.' 

An  interval  of  silence  was  broken  by  a  deep 
sigh  from  Adrian.  '  Do  you  like  being  upon 
these  terms,  Clare  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  I  think  they  are  the  only  terms  possible 
for  us,'  she  replied  coldly.  '  May  I  write  to 
my  mother,  then  ?  ' 

'Oh,  by  all  means,  if  you  wish  it,'  answered 
Adrian,  whose  temper,  as  we  know,  had  already 
been  tried  that  day,  and  who  was  beginning  to 
think  that  it  would  have  been  no  bad  thing  if 
Adam  had  been  allowed  to  keep  all  his  ribs. 
'  I  shall  not  spend  a  very  cheerful  Christmas ; 
but  that,  of  course,  is  of  no  consequence.  How 
long  do  you  propose  to  make  your  visit  ? ' 
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'  I  thought  of  a  montli  ;  but  I  could  come 
back  sooner  if  I  was  wanted  for  anything  here.' 
She  added,  after  a  moment,  '  I  think  the  ser- 
vants understand  their  work  pretty  well  now  ; 
but  I  will  speak  to  the  cook  before  I  go,  and 
make  arrangements,  so  that  you  shall  not  be 
troubled  about  ordering  dinner.' 

'  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  be  as  much  as  a 
month  away,  I  shall  put  the  servants  on  board 
wages  and  take  my  meals  at  the  club,'  answered 
Adrian. 

Clare  felt  a  twinge  of  compunction.  If  it 
had  been  in  her  power  to  inflict  some  sharp 
mental  suffering  upon  her  husband,  she  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  stayed  her  hand ;  but  the 
idea  of  driving  him  out  of  doors  to  seek  his 
dinner  was  repugnant  to  her.  '  I  am  afraid 
that  will  be  very  inconvenient,'  she  murmured ; 
'  it  is  such  a  long  way  to  go.' 

'  No ;  I  shall  not  find  it  so.  I  can  always 
dress  there  in  the  evenings,  and  I  rather  Hke  a 
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walk  before  breakfast.  Besides,  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly fond  of  eating  in  absolute  solitude.' 

Adrian  felt  liimself  decidedly  aggrieved  ; 
and  this  is  always  a  consolatory  sensation.  He 
did  not  press  his  wife  for  reasons  for  her 
desertion  of  him,  nor  did  she  volunteer  any. 
It  was  arranged  that  she  should  start  for 
Cardrew  in  the  second  week  of  December,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  release  enabled  her  to 
bear  herself  with  tolerable  composure  during 
the  interim. 

The  day  fixed  upon  for  her  departure  was 
drawing  nigh,  when  she  was  made  the  recipient 
of  an  honour  as  unexpected  as  it  was  flattering. 
Lord  St.  Austell,  who  was  at  one  time  a  great 
frequenter  of  ladies'  di^awing-rooms,  has  of  late 
years  ceased  to  seek  relaxation  in  that  par- 
ticular field,  and  is  now  more  often  to  be  seen 
behind  the  plate-glass  window  of  his  club 
towards  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  than 
beside  the  tea-tables  of  his  fair  friends.    Never- 
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theless,  it  was  at  that  hour  on  a  dim  December 
day  that  his  brougham  stopped  at  the  door  of  a 
certain  modest  mansion  in  Alexandra  Gardens, 
and  immediately  afterwards  he  was  shown  into 
the  presence  of  our  astonished  heroine,  his  eye- 
glass in  his  eye,  a  smart  little  bouquet  in  his 
button-hole,  and  his  teeth  agreeably  con- 
spicuous. 

'  A.nd  how  is  ]\Irs.  Vidal  ^  '  inquired  his 
lordship  pleasantly,  holding  out  a  lavender- 
kidded  hand.  It  is  hard  for  even  the  most 
juvenile  of  old  gentlemen  to  keep  quite  abreast 
of  the  customs  of  the  day,  and  Lord  St.  Austell 
has  never  been  able  to  divorce  himself  from  his 
lavender  kid  gloves. 

'  I  have  come,'  he  continued,  *  to  beg  for  a 
cup  of  tea.'  And  thereupon  he  seated  himself 
beside  Clare's  work-table,  and  contemplated 
her  across  it  with  that  dreadful  grinning  smile 
of  his,  in  Avhich  his  eyes  did  not  participate. 

Upon  the  face  of  it,  there  is  no  reason  at 
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all  why  an  elderly  acquaintance  should  not 
drop  in  towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon  and 
ask  for  a  cup  of  tea ;  but  Clare  would  hardly 
have  been  more  taken  aback  if  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Eussias  had  suddenly  presented  himself 
with  the  same  modest  request.  She  displayed 
a  good  deal  of  confusion,  thereby  delighting 
her  visitor,  who  thought  modesty  a  very  be- 
coming thing  in  a  yoimg  woman. 

'  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  London,'  she 
remarked,  saying  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
her  head. 

'  I  only  arrived  from  Paris  yesterday  ;  but 
Lady  St.  AusteU  has  been  here  for  some  weeks. 
Of  course,  she  has  called  upon  you.  Xo  ?  I 
am  quite  ashamed — I  blush  for  her.  But  she 
is  so  young  and  thoughtless  that  she  often 
forgets  her  duties,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  She  has 
not  forgotten  Mr.  Vidal,  though ;  for  I  left  him 
in  Grosvenor  Square  half  an  hour  ago.  But 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  that ; 
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perhaps  he  doesn't  always  tell  you  what  house 
he  is  bound  for  when  he  goes  out.  I  don't 
mind  confessing  that  I  didn't  tell  Lady  St. 
Austell  I  was  coming  here.' 

'  Do  you  take  cream  and  sugar  ?  '  asked 
Clare,  not  much  relishing  this  style  of  con- 
versation. 

'  Anything  that  you  are  kind  enough  to 
give  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vidal ;  senna  would 
taste  sweet,  coming  from  your  hand.  I  was 
saying  that  I  had  seen  Mr.  Yidal  at  my  house. 
I  left  a  positive  mob  there — my  son  amongst 
the  rest.  I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  met 
my  son.' 

Clare  said  she  had  not  had  that  pleasure. 

'  Ah,  well,  you  haven't  missed  much.  Blaise 
is  a  very  good  fellow,  but  he  is  too  good  for 
poor  sinners  hke  me.  He  is  many  years  older 
than  I  am,  and  he  depresses  me  so  with  his 
solemn  ways  that  I  generally  slip  out  of  the 
house  as  soon  as  he  enters  it.     He  means  to 
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stay  with  us  for  another  week,  I  am  told. 
Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  take  refuge 
with  you  sometimes  during  this  period  of 
affliction.' 

'  I  should  be  most  happy,'  answered  Clare, 
using  that  conventional  phrase  as  insincerely  as 
it  has  ever  been  uttered, '  but  I  am  going  down 
to  Cornwall  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

Lord  St.  Austell  fell  back  in  his  chair  with 
an  exaggerated  show  of  consternation.  '  Going 
down  to  Cornwall !  Oh,  Mrs.  Yidal,  how  can 
you  have  the  cruelty  to  deal  such  knock-down 
blows  with  a  smiling  face  .^  Why  go  down  to 
the  gales  and  rains  of  Cornwall?  Why  not 
stay  in  London  and  console  the  humblest  of 
your  slaves  ?  Do  stay  ! '  He  bent  insinu- 
atingly over  the  table,  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  grasp  that  of  his  hostess,  which,  however, 
he  missed,  owing  to  its  abrupt  withdrawal. 

Clare  shrank  back  affrighted  from  those 
grinning  jaws,  those  wicked  old  gleaming  eyes. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  Lord  St.  Austell's 
method  of  making  love  was  somewhat  wolfish ; 
but  he  had  met  with  so  many  a  tender  lambkin 
willing  to  jump  down  his  throat,  that  he  had 
not  unnaturally  learnt  to  make  advances  more 
bold  than  wary.  Nevertheless,  he  knew 
better  than  to  follow  up  one  false  step  by 
another  :  so,  pushing  back  his  chair,  he  fell  to 
discoursing  about  Paris  and  the  last  new  play 
at  the  Comedie  Frangaise  in  a  pleasant,  flitherly 
sort  of  way,  until  she  became  reassured,  and 
began  to  think  that  perhaps  he  was  not  such  a 
bad  old  man  after  all.  Having  created  this 
favourable  impression,  he  proceeded  forthwith 
to  obliterate  it. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  he,  '  that  when  you  are  in 
Paris  you  spend  a  good  deal  of  your  time  in 
flattening  your  nose  against  the  jewellers' 
windows.  All  ladies  do.  So  do  I,  sometimes. 
I  saw  this,'  he  continued,  opening  a  small 
velvet  case,   which   he   took  from  his  breast- 
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pocket,  '  in  the  Eue  de  la  Paix,  and  it  rather 
took  my  fancy.' 

Clare  examined  the  diamond  pendant  handed 
over  to  her  for  inspection.  '  It  is  lovely,'  she 
said. 

'  So  glad  it  pleases  you,  because  I  was 
thinking  of  you  when  I  bought  it.  Will  you 
accept  it,  dear  Mrs.  Yidal  .^  ' 

'  Oh  no,  thank  you ! '  exclaimed  Clare, 
dropping  the  case  and  drawing  back.  '  I  never 
accept  presents  of  jewellery.' 

'  Don't  you  think,'  asked  Lord  St.  Austell 
sweetly — '  excuse  my  saying  so  ;  but  don't  you 
think  that  is  a  httle  bit  prudish  of  you  ?  ' 

'Prudishness  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,' 
replied  Clare,  the  colour  mounting  into  her 
cheeks  ;  '  I  don't  care  to  receive  presents  from 
strangers,  that  is  all.' 

'But  I,'  observed  Lord  St.  Austell  im- 
perturbably,  '  am  not  a  stranger.  Added  to 
which,  I  really  think  that,  taking  everything 
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into   consideration,  I  may  claim   certain   pri- 
vileges.' 

'  Bo  you  mean  on  account  of  your  advanced 
age  ?  '  asked  Clare,  who  understood  his  insinua- 
tion, and  was  made  so  angry  by  it  that  all  her 
timidity  left  her.  '  No  doubt  that  is  quite 
sufficient  to  absolve  me  of  any  prudishness  if 
I  refuse  to  take  a  valuable  present  from  you ; 
still,  I  would  rather  not  have  it,  thank  you.' 

Lord  St.  Austell  thought  that  a  little  display 
of  temper  made  pretty  Mrs.  Vidal  look  prettier 
than  ever.  It  was  without  any  acerbity  that 
he  replied,  '  I  was  not  alluding  to  my  age  ; 
only  to  the  fact  that  I  am  my  wife's  husband, 
while  you  are  your  husband's  wife.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  as  we  are  both  so  accommodating, 
we  are  entitled  to  treat  ourselves  to  little  equi- 
valents every  now  and  then.  At  the  same 
time  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  force  my  poor 
trinket  upon  you  against  your  will.  Let  us  talk 
about  something  else.' 
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But  Clare  did  not  want  to  talk  about  any- 
thing else.  Her  only  wish  was  to  get  rid  of 
this  odious  old  satyr  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
she  made  that  wish  so  plain  that  he  was  pre- 
sently compelled  to  take  his  leave.  He  squeezed 
her  hand  affectionately  at  parting,  and  said, 
'  As  you  are  going  away,  Mrs.  Vidal,  I  shall 
go  too.  There  will  be  nothing  to  stay  in 
London  for  now  ;  but  we  shall  meet  again 
before  the  spring,  I  trust,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  shall  be  always  thinking  about  you.' 

To  this  speech  Clare  listened  in  chilling 
silence ;  but  when  her  venerable  persecutor 
had  left  her,  she  sat  down  and  began  to  cry 
softly.  This,  then,  was  the  sort  of  life  that  she 
was  destined  to  lead  henceforth  ;  and  it  was  to 
insults  such  as  these  that  women  of  the  world 
were  expected  to  submit  without  taking  offence  ; 
and  it  was  in  the  society  of  such  people  as  the 
St.  Austells  that  Adrian  delighted ! 

Had  she  been  able  to  read  the  thoughts 
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that  were  passing  through  Adrian's  mind  at  the 
same  moment,  she  would  have  discovered  that 
he  did  not  always  find  Lady  St.  Austell's  society 
dehghtful.  On  entering  her  drawing-room  that 
afternoon  he  had  found  a  large  assemblage  of 
visitors  already  seated  there,  and  before  them 
all  she  had  smiled  upon  him,  languished  at 
him,  and  whispered  to  him,  in  a  way  that 
caused  them  to  exchange  significant  glances, 
and  made  him  very  uncomfortable.  He  did 
not  want  to  be  thus  distinguished ;  he  did  not 
want  people  to  say — as  he  knew  they  would 

say that  he  was  the  latest  of  this  capricious 

lady's  admirers  ;  and  he  did  his  best  to  check 
her  advances.  In  this  attempt  he  failed  com- 
pletely. Lady  St.  Austell  had  three  good 
reasons  for  conducting  herself  as  she  was  doing. 
Firstly,  flirtation  was  as  the  breath  of  her 
nostrils  to  her  ;  secondly,  she  wished  to  get 
rid  of  her  visitors,  who  bored  her ;  thirdly  and 
lastly,  it  gave  her  much  pleasure  to  shock  her 
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Step-son,  Lord  Blaise,  whom  she  could  not 
endure,  and  who  was  now  standing  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  looking  down  upon  her  with  aston- 
ishment and  disgust.  So  she  continued  to 
whisper  soft  nothings  to  Adrian,  and  the 
visitors  departed  one  by  one,  and  Lord  Blaise 
looked  more  and  more  displeased  every  minute. 
There  was  a  saying  to  the  ejBfect  that  the 
Earls  of  St.  Austell  were  alternately  rips  and 
prigs,  and  that  a  black-haired  earl  was  in- 
variably succeeded  by  a  red-headed  one. 
Perhaps  each  heir-apparent,  on  surveying  him- 
self in  the  glass,  may  have  felt  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  struggle  against  his  manifest  des- 
tiny, and  so  may  have  helped  to  perpetuate 
the  tradition.  The  father  of  the  present  holder 
of  the  title  had  been  an  eminently  respectable 
old  person  who  had  lived  well  within  his  in- 
come, and  had  collected  butterflies ;  his  sou, 
who  was  now  something  more  than  middle- 
aged,  and  whose  carroty  locks  were  streaked 
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with  grey,  had  once  been  described  by  the 
leader  of  his  party  as  the  most  conscientious 
and  the  dullest  man  in  England.  When  Lord 
Blaise  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  was 
a  general  stampede.  No  one  had  ever  been 
found  who  could  listen  to  him  for  five  minutes 
without  faUing  into  profound  slumber,  and  the 
newspapers  never  thought  of  reporting  him  at 
length.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  plod- 
ding on  with  his  carefully  prepared  speeches 
from  the  exordium  to  the  bitter  end ;  nor  had 
it  kept  him  out  of  office.  He  had  been  Under 
Secretary  for  various  departments,  and  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  patience  with  which  he 
submitted  to  be  questioned,  and  by  the  ex- 
traordinary prolixity  of  his  replies.  His  party 
was  at  present  in  opposition ;  and  this  was  a 
source  of  grief  to  him,  for  he  loved  the  labour 
of  going  into  details,  and  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  obtain  a  hearing  when,  after  much  re- 
search, he  had  discovered  some  inaccuracy  in 
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the  statements  of  his  successor.  In  private  life 
he  had  not  a  great  many  friends,  although  he 
was  just,  benevolent,  and  perfectly  straight- 
forward in  all  his  words  and  ways.  It  is  per- 
missible to  a  man  to  be  straightforward,  if 
only  he  will  be  so  in  a  pleasant  manner  ;  but 
poor  Lord  Blaise's  manner  was  not  pleasant, 
and  this  made  his  straightforwardness  unwel- 
come to  most  people. 

His  step-mother,  who  had  had  to  listen  to 
more  than  one  remonstrance  from  his  lips,  and 
had  found  it  equally  impossible  to  concihate 
and  to  break  with  him,  derived  some  satisfac- 
tion from  outraging  his  notions  of  propriety ; 
and  if  she  could  have  induced  Adrian  to  respond 
a  little  more  warmly  now  to  the  encouragement 
vouchsafed  to  him,  she  would  not  have  felt 
that  her  afternoon  had  been  wholly  barren  of 
amusement.  When  the  last  of  her  guests  had 
gone  away,  she  seated  herself  on  an  ottoman 
beside  the  young  author,  and  said  : 

c  3 
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'  Now  we  can  talk  in  peace.  You  need 
not  mind  Lord  Blaise ;  he  is  mounting  guard 
over  us  in  the  interests  of  morahty,  and  cart- 
ropes  would  not  drag  him  out  of  the  room.' 

Lord  Blaise  cleared  his  voice,  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and  leant  back  against 
the  mantelpiece.  It  always  took  him  some  little 
time  to  think  of  a  reply,  and  Lady  St.  Austell 
went  on,  without  waiting  for  him,  '  He  may 
safely  be  treated  as  a  nonentity.  The  only  lan- 
guage that  he  speaks  is  the  language  of  Hansard 
and  blue-books,  and  he  won't  understand  more 
than  a  word  here  and  there  of  wliat  we  say.' 

'  We  have  no  secrets  to  talk  about,  that  I 
am  aware  of,'  remarked  Adrian. 

'  How  cautious  you  are  !  It  really  is  rather 
hard  that  one  can  never  count  upon  ten  undis- 
turbed minutes  in  one's  own  house.  The  end 
of  it  will  be  that  I  shall  liave  to  go  to  yours. 
Will  you  admit  me,  if  I  knock  at  your  door  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  we  should  be  delighted.  Lady 
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St.  Austell,'  answered  Adrian  ;  '  but  unluckily 
my  wife  is  going  down  to  the  country  the  day 
after  to-morrow.' 

'  You  don't  say  so  !  Then  the  day  after  to- 
morrow you  may  expect  to  see  me.  She  will 
leave  in  the  morning,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'Julia,'  broke  in  Lord  Blaise,  in  a  harsh 
voice,  '  when  do  you  leave  town  ? ' 

'  Eeally  I  don't  know ;  I  haven't  made  up 
my  mind  yet.  If  it  didn't  sound  inhospitable, 
I  would  ask  when  you  mean  to  go.' 

'  Your  movements,'  rephed  Lord  Blaise, 
'  need  not  be  in  any  way  affected  by  mine.  I 
require  nothing  more  than  a  bedroom,  and  I 
can  easily  remain  on  here  after  you  move,  if 
necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that 
I  shall  finish  the  business  that  I  have  to  attend 
to  in  about  three  days'  time.' 

'In  that  case  you  may  count  upon  being 
cheered  by  my  company  throughout  your  stay. 
But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying,'  she  added, 
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addressing  Adrian,  '  I  really  should  enjoy 
above  all  things  paying  you  a  visit.     May  I  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  certainly,'  said  Adrian,  with  a  some- 
what ungracious  air. 

'  Very  well ;  that  is  settled.  The  day  after 
to-morrow,  then,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  I  shall  come  early,  so  as  to  have  a 
good  long  time,  and  I  shall  explore  the  re- 
cesses of  your  study,  and  sit  in  the  historical 
chair  in  which  you  meditate  upon  your 
writings.  Perhaps  I  may  write  a  few  words, 
as  a  memento  of  my  visit,  with  the  historical 
pen.     What  fun  it  will  be ! ' 

Lord  Blaise  frowned  heavily  at  Vidal ;  but 
as  the  latter  did  not  speak,  he  felt  bound  to 
utter  a  protest.  '  Are  you  aware,  Julia,'  he 
asked,  'that  in  acting  as  you  propose  you 
will  risk  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  your 
character  ? ' 

'  Exactly  so,'  agreed  Lady  St.  Austell ; 
'  that  is  the  amusing  part  of  it.     I  have  long 
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wished  to  do  somethiug  innocent  and  at  the 
same  time  truly  shocking ;  and  this  is  an 
opportunity  which  may  not  recur.  There  will 
be  very  little  risk  about  my  visit  to  Mr.  Vidal's 
house  ;  because  only  three  people  will  know  of 
it,  and  they  will  all  hold  their  tongues  upon 
the  subject,  I  think.  I  shall  not  tell  for 
obvious  reasons  ;  Mr.  Yidal  will  not  tell  be- 
cause he  is  a  gentleman.  About  you  I  am 
not  quite  so  sure  ;  but  after  all  it  is  only  fair 
to  you  to  say  that  you  are  not  an  absolute 
idiot.' 

'  In  view  of  the  very  serious  nature  of  the 
case,'  said  Lord  Blaise,  not  at  all  mollified  by 
this  passing  tribute  to  his  intellectual  powers, 
•  I  must  claim  the  right  of  exercising  my  own 
judgment  as  to  the  line  of  action  which  it  may 
be  advisable  for  me  to  adopt.'  And  with  that 
he  marched  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  St.  Austell  bm-st  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
'  Now,    would   you,'    she   asked — '  would   you 
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have  believed  it  possible  that  Lord  St.  Austell 
could  have  such  a  son  as  that  ? ' 

'I  certainly  think  you  were  paying  him 
rather  too  high  a  compliment  when  you  said 
that  he  was  not  an  idiot,'  replied  Adrian,  w^ho 
was  a  good  deal  put  out.  '  I  should  have 
thought  any  one  with  a  grain  of  intelligence 
would  have  understood  that  you  were  not 
serious  in  proposing  to  go  to  my  house.' 

'  What !— not  serious  ?  Indeed,  I  never  was 
more  serious  in  my  life.  If  anything  in  this 
world  is  certain,  it  is  certain  that  I  shall  be  in 
Alexandra  Gardens  the  day  after  to-morrow  as 
the  clock  strikes  three.' 

'Eeally,  I  think  you  had  better  not.' 

'  How  disagreeable  you  are  ! '  cried  Lady 
St.  Austell  petulantly.  '  You  never  do  any- 
thing that  I  want  you  to  do !  Why  should  you 
grudge  me  a  little  harmless  amusement  ?  It 
can't  hurt  you^  whatever  happens.' 

Adrian   was   not   quite   so   sure   of    that ; 
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but  he  only  said,  '  It  was  of  you  that  I  was 
thinkmg.' 

'  Then  pray  don't  disturb  yourself  on  my 
account  any  longer.  If  I  choose  to  be  im- 
prudent for  once  in  a  way,  that  is  my  affair. 
One  thing  I  can  promise  you  :  if  you  won't 
allow  me  into  your  house,  you  shall  not  be 
allowed  into  mine  again.' 

A  more  alarming  form  of  menace  might 
have  been  discovered ;  but  such  as  it  was,  it 
served  its  purpose.  Adrian  yielded,  and  pre- 
sently took  his  leave,  inwardly  resolving  to  give 
Lady  St.  Austell  no  second  pretext  for  com- 
promising herself  and  him. 

Late  that  night,  as  Lord  St.  Austell  was 
sitting  in  the  smoking-room  of  his  club,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  his  son  approaching  him 
with  the  aspect  of  one  who  has  a  purpose  in 
hand. 

'  Hullo,  Blaise ! '  said  he,  '  what  are  you 
doing  abroad  at  this  hour?     I  thought  your 
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nurse  always  put  you  to  bed  and  tucked  you 
up  at  ten  sharp  during  the  recess.' 

'  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  about 
Julia,'  began  Lord  Blaise,  disregarding  this 
facetious  greeting.  '  She  will  get  herself  into 
serious  trouble  if  she  goes  on  as  she  is  doing. 
I  suppose  you  and  she  understand  each  other, 
and  you  apparently  see  no  objection  to  a  good 
deal  that  I  should  think  highly  undesirable  in 
my  wife ;  but  you  can  hardly  wish  her  to  be 
the  heroine  of  an  open  scandal,  and ' 

'  Blaise,'  interrupted  Lord  St.  Austell,  fixing 
a  steady  stare  upon  his  heir-apparent,  '  did  you 
ever  hear  how  it  was  that  an  ancestor  of  ours 
came  very  near  having  his  head  cut  off  in  the 
reign  of  James  IL  ?  ' 

'  He  was  suspected  of  being  implicated  in 
Monmouth's  rebellion.  The  evidence  was  of 
the  flimsiest  description,  and  I  believe  that 
nothing  whatever  w^as  proved  against  him, 
beyond  a  few  imprudent  speeches.' 
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'Just  SO.  He  made  some  imprudent 
speeches,  and  meddled  with  what  didn't  con- 
cern him.  I  wouldn't  follow  his  example  if  I 
were  you.' 

'  Nobody  can  cut  my  head  off,'  remarked 
Lord  Blaise. 

'  No  ;  but  somebody  can  cut  you  out  of  the 
whole  of  the  Hertfordshire  estates,  and  of  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  personal  property. 
Believe  me,  you  had  better  stick  to  poHtics,  and 
leave  social  affairs  to  meaner  intellects.' 

'  I  am  sorry  if  my  remarks  offend  you,' 
said  Lord  Blaise ;  '  but  your  displeasure  will 
not  prevent  me  from  telling  you  that  I  heard 
Julia  make  an  appointment  this  afternoon  to 
visit  a  certain  Mr.  Vidal  at  his  house  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  having  previously  ascertained 
that  his  wife  would  be  absent  from  home  on 
that  day.' 

Lord  St.  Austell  chuckled,  and  seemed 
much  amused.     '  The  deuce  she  did ! '  cried  he. 
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'  This  is  great  sport.  My  dear  Blaise,  you  did 
well  to  impart  this  distressing  news  to  me,  and 
I  will  not  disinherit  you  so  long  as  you  con- 
tinue to  be  honest  and  virtuous.  May  I  ask 
whether  you  heard  any  hour  fixed  for  the 
appointment  that  you  speak  of?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  she  mentioned  three  o'clock.' 
'  Thank  you  very  much.  Now  I  won't  keep 
you  out  of  bed  any  longer.  I  am  sure  that 
the  family  honour  is  safe  in  your  keeping,  and 
that  you  won't  let  anybody  else  into  the  secret 
which  you  have  so  properly  confided  to  me. 
Good  night.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

AN   UNWELCOME    GUEST. 

When  Adrian  liad  taken  Clare's  ticket  for 
Polrutli,  had  put  her  into  the  train,  and  had 
recommended  her  to  the  care  of  the  guard,  he 
walked  away  sadly  enough  The  day  was 
damp,  raw,  and  dismal,  and  he  shuddered  as 
Jie  thought  of  the  empty  house  whither  he  was 
returning — that  empty  house  in  which  he  was 
presently  to  have  the  honour  of  receiving  Lady 
St.  Austell.  He  shuddered  a  little  at  the 
thought  of  Lady  St.  Austell  too,  and  then 
could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  irony  of  the 
situation.  If  Clare  only  knew  who  was  going 
to  spend  the  afternoon  in  her  drawing-room  ! 
Happily,    the    Flying    Dutchman    would    be 
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hurrying  her  through  Devonshire  by  that  time, 
and  it  was  in  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  she 
would  ever  hear  of  an  escapade  Avhich  it  was 
to  Lady  St.  Austell's  interest  to  keep  secret.  But 
he  ceased  to  smile  when  he  remembered  that 
equal  reliance  could  hardly  be  placed  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  servants.  Doubtless  the 
servants  knew  very  well  that  there  was  a  split 
between  their  master  and  mistress  ;  doubtless 
also  they  were  eager  to  arrive  at  its  origin,  and 
would  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  so 
significant  a  circumstance  as  the  arrival  of  a 
lady  at  the  house  within  a  few  hours  of  Mrs. 
Vidal's  leaving  it.  After  Adrian  had  reached 
home,hebegan  to  hope  that  this  aspect  of  the  case 
might  have  presented  itself  to  Lady  St.  Austell 
as  well  as  to  himself,  and  that  calmer  reflection 
would  induce  her  to  abandon  her  rash  purpose. 
But  this  hope  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Punctually  at  three  o'clock  her  carriage 
dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  directly  afterwards 
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she  swept  into  tlie  drawing-room  with  an  air 
of  triumph. 

'  You  see  I  have  kept  my  w^ord,'  she  said. 

'  I  feel  very  proud,'  answered  Adrian.  '  I 
will  ring  and  order  some  tea.' 

'Oh,  not  yet,  thank  you,'  laughed  Lady 
St.  Austell ;  'I  have  only  just  finished  luncheon. 
Now  confess  the  truth :  you  never  believed 
that  I  should  come,  did  you  ?  ' 

'  The  proof  that  I  did  is  that  I  am  here,' 
Adrian  rephed.  '  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
been  at  home  at  this  hour  before.' 

'  Well,  at  any  rate  you  hoped  I  shouldn't 
come,  and  at  this  moment  you  are  wishing  with 
all  your  heart  that  I  hadn't.  Strictly  between 
ourselves,  I  may  tell  you  that  I  had  quite  made 
up  my  mind  this  morning  not  to  come ;  but 
when  Blaise  walked  in  to  luncheon  with  a  face 
as  long  as  Cromwell  Eoad,  and  asked  me  what 
I  was  going  to  do  in  the  afternoon,  I  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  of  replying,  "  I  thought  I 
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told  you  tliat  I  was  going  to  see  Mr.  Yidal." 
And  so  liere  I  am.  If  you  could  manage  to 
look  a  little  less  awkward  and  uncomfortable, 
it  would  set  me  more  at  my  ease.' 

Adrian  endeavoured  to  obey  this  injunction. 
It  was  some  relief  to  him  to  find  that  Lady 
St.  Austell  was  not  in  one  of  her  sentimental 
moods.  *  What  shall  I  do  to  amuse  you  ?  '  he 
asked  cheerfully. 

'  I  don't  think  I  need  call  upon  you  to 
exert  yourself  yet ;  just  at  present  the  sensation 
of  being  here  is  sufficiently  amusing  in  itself. 
So  your  wife  has  gone  home,  has  she  ? ' 

'  Yes.  I  don't  know  whether  you  care  for 
Japanese  china ;  but  I  have  some  Satsuma  in 
the  next  room  which  my  father-in-law  got  for 
me,  and  which  is  rather  good,  I  believe. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it  .^  ' 

'  Presently.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about 
your  wife.     Why  has  she  gone  off  like  this  ?  ' 

'  She  wants  to  see  her  people.' 
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'  That  is  reassuring.  I  was  afraid  I  might 
be  the  innocent  cause  of  her  fiic{ht.' 

•  She  does  not  even  know  that  you  are 
in  London,'  said  Adrian,  with  a  touch  of  im- 
patience. 

'  I  wouldn't  be  so  sure  of  that  if  I  were 
3^ou.  She  knows  more  than  3'ou  think  for, 
perhaps :  people's  wives  generally  do.  And 
I  can  tell  you  something  about  her  that  you 
don't  know.     She  has  made  a  conquest.' 

'  Indeed  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  indeed.  And  who,  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  should  her  admirer  be  but  mv 
husband  !  Isn't  it  funny  ?  It  is  as  if  we  four 
had  sat  down  to  a  rubber  of  whist ;  only  we 
are  all  rather  bad  players,  because  we  can't 
find  out  what  our  partners  have  in  their  hands. 
I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  more  tickled 
than  when  I  heard  of  Lord  St.  AustelFs  last 
infatuation.  The  second  coachman  told  his 
valet,  who  told  my  maid,  who  told  me,  that  he 
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paid  Mrs.  Vidal  a  visit  of  over  an  hour  the 
other  day.' 

A  more  unwelcome  piece  of  inteUigence 
could  hardly  have  been  conveyed  to  Adrian, 
who  now  began  to  understand  why  Clare  had 
avoided  speaking  to  him  or  looking  at  him 
during  the  last  two  days.  '  This  is  very 
flattering,'  he  remarked  grimly. 

*Well,  not  so  very,  because  Lord  St. 
Austell  is  anything  but  particular,  and  I  doubt 
whether  he  ever  was  what  I  should  call  really 
in  love  in  his  hfe.     It  is  great  fun,  though.' 

'  It  does  not  appear  so  to  me,'  said  Adrian ; 
'  but  possibly  my  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous 
may  be  defective.' 

Lady  St.  Austell  stared  at  him  and  laughed. 
'  How  glum  you  look ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  Are 
you  going  to  assume  the  part  of  a  jealous 
husband  ?  That  would  be  perfect !  It  would 
then  only  remain  for  Lord  St.  Austell  to  honour 
me  in  the  same  way — he  does  so  sometimes — 
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and  the  whole  business  would  become  so  de- 
lightfully involved  that  we  should  none  of  us 
know  exactly  what  was  the  matter.  What  I 
should  like  would  be  to  see  Lord  St.  Austell 
and  Mrs.  Yidal  walk  into  the  room  now.' 

'  Heaven  forbid  ! '  ejaculated  Adrian. 

'  Heaven  is  not  likely  to  work  miracles  for 
our  benefit ;  but  supposing  that  it  were  possible 
for  those  two  to  appear  suddenly,  what  a 
thrilling  scene  we  should  have!  You  must 
admit  that  it  would  be  thrilling.' 

'  I  dare  say  it  would,'  answered  Adrian  ; 
'  but  I  don't  think  I  hke  being  thrilled.  Won't 
you  come  and  look  at  my  china,  and  leave  the 
absent  to  look  after  themselves  ?  ' 

Inwardly  he  was  wondering  how  much 
longer  Lady  St.  Austell  meant  to  staj'.  He  had 
found  it  pleasant  enough  to  visit  her  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  to  be  sympathised  with 
and  petted  by  her  ;  but  it  was  quite  another 
thing  to  have  her  sitting  in  his  own  drawing- 
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room,  suggesting  horrible  catastrophes,  and 
affecting  that  recklessness  of  tone  which  is  so 
extremely  repulsive  in  a  woman  of  whom  you 
do  not  happen  to  be  enamoured.  He  heartily 
wished  that  he  had  had  the  strength  of  mind 
to  tell  her  plainly  that  he  must  decline  to 
receive  her  during  his  wife's  absence. 

As,  however,  the  miscliief  was  done  now, 
and  could  not  be  undone,  he  wisely  resolved 
to  make  the  best  of  things,  and  not  to  offend  a 
lady  who,  good-natured  though  she  was,  did 
not  readily  pardon  those  who  remained  insen- 
sible to  her  charms. 
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CHAPTEE  XXX. 

AX   UXLUCKY   DAY. 

Clare,  meanwliile,  had  been  making  acquaint- 
ance with  the  vicissitudes  of  travel.  When 
the  train  reached  Swindon,  it  became  evident 
that  something  had  gone  wrong.  There  was 
more  than  the  usual  bustle  going  on  upon  the 
platform ;  the  railway  officials  were  clustered 
together  in  a  group,  and  the  passengers  were 
excitedly  telliug  one  another — as  passengers 
always  do  when  an  unexpected  delay  occurs — 
that  there  had  been  a  frightful  accident  and 
appalling  loss  of  life.  Clare  could  get  no  co- 
herent information  out  of  her  fellow-travellers  ; 
but  presently  the  guard  into  whose  charge 
Adrian  had  committed  her  came  up,  and  asked, 
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'  Was  you  the  lady  as  booked  for  St.  Colomb 
Eoad,  m'm  ? ' 

Clare  said,  '  Yes ;  has  there  been  an  acci- 
dent?' 

'  Not  to  say  an  accident,  m'm  ;  but  there's 
been  a  bit  of  a  landslip  somewheres  down  the 
line,  and  I  doubt  they  won't  get  it  clear  afore 
night.  You  see,  if  you  was  going  no  further 
than  Plymouth,  m'm,  we  might  be  able  to  get 
you  there  later ;  but  as  'tis,  I  don't  see  no 
chance  for  you.' 

'  What  am  I  to  do,  then  ? '  asked  Clare  in 
dismay. 

'  Well,  m'm,  if  you  arst  me,  I  should  say 
5^ou  was  best  go  back  to  London.  There's  the 
up  express  going  out  in  five  minutes,  as  '11  get 
you  to  Paddington  at  2.45,  and  the  company  '11 
pass  you  down  to-morrow  with  the  same  ticket.' 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  choice 
'^**^"  about  the  matter.     Clare  despatched  a  telegram 

"^  H  '  ■ ' ',      to    her    father,   and   was    presently   speeding 
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towards  the  metropolis  again  in  the  company 
of  several  angry  individuals,  who,  hke  herself, 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  journey, 
and  w^ho  perhaps  had  less  reason  for  railing  at 
theu"  luck  than  she  had.  It  is  always  a  dis- 
agreeable thing  to  have  to  return  after  saying 
good-bye  ;  but  in  Clare's  case  this  necessity  was 
more  than  usually  painful.  The  only  grain  of 
comfort  that  she  could  take  to  herself,  as  she 
was  driven  away  from  the  Paddington  station, 
was  the  thought  that  she  certainly  would  not 
find  Adrian  at  home  on  her  return.  He  would, 
of  course,  dine  at  his  club,  and  the  chances 
were  that  she  would  not  see  him  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  so  that  there  w^ould  be  no 
need  for  a  long  interview  between  them  before 
they  parted  again.  That  she  herself  would 
have  to  do  without  dinner  was  not  a  prospect 
that  distressed  her;  for  she  had  no  appetite, 
and,  indeed,  cared  little  about  dinner  at  the 
best  of  times. 
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She  was  becoming  more  cheerful,  when  an 
incident  occurred  which  convinced  her  that 
this  was  indeed  an  unhicky  day.  Near  the 
Albert  Hall  her  hansom  was  brought  to  a 
standstill,  and  suddenly,  to  her  horror,  a  too 
famihar  voice  exclaimed,  '  Mrs.  Yidal ! — is  it 
possible  ?  Have  you  relented  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  decided  not  to  bereave  us  yet 
awhile  ?  ' 

Lord  St.  Austell's  nose  and  teeth  and  eye- 
glass appeared  before  Clare's  unwilling  eyes, 
like  a  nightmare,  out  of  the  murky  atmosphere. 
'  I  was  on  my  way  to  your  house,'  he  continued. 
'  Going  to  call  on  your  husband,  you  know ;  I 
quite  forgot  to  leave  a  card  for  him  the  other 

day.      Allow  me '      And  with  an  agility 

very  creditable  in  one  of  his  years.  Lord  St. 
Austell  hopped  into  the  hansom  and  seated 
himself  beside  his  victim.  'Now  we  will  pro- 
ceed together,'  said  he.  *  I  call  this  a  most 
auspicious  meeting.' 
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It  certainly  seemed  to  give  him  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure.  His  habitual  grin  expressed  real 
dehght  this  time,  and  presently  he  fell  back 
and  went  off  into  a  fit  of  silent  laughter  which 
rather  alarmed  his  companion,  who  could  not 
imderstand  why  he  should  be  so  merry. 

In  truth,  the  days  which  are  unlucky  for 
some  must  needs  be  lucky  for  others,  and  im- 
partial Fate,  while  dealing  roughly  with  a  few 
of  our  friends  upon  this  occasion,  had  smiled 
upon  Lord  St.  Austell.  His  lordship  had  in- 
deed set  out  from  home  w^ith  well-grounded 
anticipations  of  enjoyment ;  but  this  was  far 
more  than  he  had  hoped  for.  His  original 
plan  of  walking  to  Alexandra  Gardens,  asking 
for  Mr.  Yidal,  and  surprising  his  wife  in  a 
situation  which  even  she  would  admit  to  be 
equivocal,  sank  into  insignificance  by  compari- 
son with  the  dramatic  episode  which  he  now 
had  it  in  his  power  to  create ;  and  so  enchanted 
was  he  at  the  prospect  of  the  coming  joke  that 
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he  liad  much  ado  to  restrain  himself  from 
ruining  it  by  taking  Mrs.  Yidal  into  his  confi- 
dence. He  hstened  inattentively  to  her  account 
of  the  mishap  which  had  caused  her  return, 
and  only  began  to  be  amused  when  she 
assured  him  earnestly  that  he  would  not  find 
her  husband  at  home. 

'  Good-bye,  Lord  St.  Austell,'  she  said,  as 
she  stepped  nimbly  out  on  to  the  pavement ;  '  I 
won't  ask  you  to  come  in.' 

'  How  cruel  you  are  to  me,  Mrs.  Yidal ! ' 
exclaimed  the  old  gentleman  reproachfully. 
'  But  perhaps  I  shall  be  allowed  into  the  house, 
though  you  won't  invite  me.  I  came  here  to 
call  on  your  husband,  you  know.' 

'  It  really  is  not  worth  while  to  get  out  and 
ask  for  him,'  said  Clare.  '  He  is  quite  certain 
to  be  at  his  club.' 

Lord  St.  Austell,  however,  had  already 
rung  the  bell ;  and  great  was  the  astonishment 
of  the  parlourmaid  on  witnessing  the  return  of 
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her  mistress,  thus  escorted.  Had  this  young 
woman  been  possessed  of  presence  of  mind  or 
consideration  for  the  feehngs  of  others,  she 
would  no  doubt  have  mentioned  that  Adi'ian 
was  not  alone  ;  but  presumably  she  lacked 
these  gifts,  and  even  ordinary  good  manners 
into  the  bargain  ;  for  all  that  she  did  was  to 
open  her  eyes  very  wide  and  ejaculate,  '  Lord 
bless  me,  mum  !  Mr.  Yidal  will  be  surprised  ! ' 
After  which  she  tripped  upstairs  to  open  the 
drawing-room  door. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  time  required 
to  drive  from  Paddington  to  Alexandra  Gardens 
with  that  occupied  by  the  conversation  between 
Adrian  and  his  visitor,  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  will  show  that  the  new-comers  readied 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  very  shortly  after  Lady 
St.  Austell  had  so  rashly  expressed  a  wish  for 
their  appearance.  Neither  she  nor  Adrian 
had  heard  the  door-bell  ring ;  but  they  were 
startled  simultaneously  by  the  sound  of  foot- 
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steps  on  the  stairs,  and  exchanged  glances  of 
dismay. 

'  Good  gracious  ! '  exclaimed  Lady  St.  Aus- 
tell, '  there's  somebody  coming  !  What  shall  I 
do?' 

There  was  no  time  for  anything.  The 
words  were  barely  out  of  her  mouth  when  the 
door  was  flung  open,  admitting  Lord  St.  Austell 
and  Mrs.  Yidal ;  and  the  tableau  which  ensued 
was  doubtless  appreciated  to  the  full  by  the 
only  one  of  the  four  persons  concerned  therein 
who  was  in  a  condition  of  mind  to  take  note  of 
its  various  features. 

Adrian  started  up.  His  heart  died  within 
him,  and  a  chilly  conviction  crept  over  him 
that  he  was  in  a  worse  scrape  now  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  before.  Lady  St.  Austell  began 
to  laugh;  but  when  she  met  her  husband's 
steady,  malignant  gaze,  she  ceased  suddenly 
and  caught  her  breath.  What  would  he  do  to 
her  ?     She  had  always  been  frightened  of  him, 
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and  slie  knew  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  show 
mercy  for  the  sake  of  mercy.  Clare  stopped 
short  on  the  threshold,  feeling  dazed  and  sick, 
as  if  she  had  received  a  physical  blow.  The 
walls  seemed  to  be  turning  round  her,  a  mist 
rose  before  her  eyes,  and  she  would  very  likely 
have  fainted  had  she  not  felt  the  touch  of  Lord 
St.  Austell's  arm,  which  was  extended  to  catch 
her.  From  that  contact  she  shrank  away, 
making  a  strong  effort  to  command  herself,  and 
stood,  grasping  the  back  of  a  chair  with  one 
hand,  and  looking  with  a  sort  of  fascination  at 
Adrian's  face,  which  was  as  white  as  her  own. 
It  was  Lord  St.  Austell's  high-pitched,  sarcastic 
voice  that  broke  the  silence. 

'  Why  don't  you  have  a  screen  in  your 
drawing-room,  Mr.  Vidal?  I  thought  every- 
body had  Japanese  screens  nowadays.  It  is  a 
pity  you  forgot  that  useful  article  when  you 
were  furnishing,  because,  if  you  had  only  had 
it,  we  might  have  done  the  scene  from  "  The 
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School  for  Scandal"  to  perfection.  Lady  St. 
Austell  would  liave  been  Lady  Teazle ;  you 
would  have  been  Joseph  Surface  ;  I  should 
have  been  Sir  Peter;  and  Mrs.  Vidal — well, 
there  the  cast  breaks  down  a  little  ;  but  per- 
haps I  might  have  managed  Charles  Surface's 
laugh  myself.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  particularly  well  fitted  to  play  Sir 
Peter's  part ;  but  I  so  far  resemble  him  that  -I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  that  you  may 
have  to  say  for  yourself,  Mr.  Vidal.' 

'  Is  this  a  preconcerted  plot  ? '  broke  out 
Adrian  hoarsely.  In  truth,  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  was  saying. 

'  My  dear  sir,  you  must  permit  me  to  re- 
mark that  that  is  neither  a  very  polite  nor  a 
very  intelligent  question.  Ladies  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  preconcert  plots  of  which  the  last  act 
takes  place  in  the  Divorce  Court.  May  I  in- 
quire again  whether  you  have  anything  to  say 
for  yourself  ?  ' 
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'  Nothing  to  you,'  returned  Adrian,  finding 
a  foolish  Gomfort  in  defying  somebody. 

Lord  St.  Austell  raised  his  eyebrows. 
'  There  was  a  time,'  he  observed — '  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  am  old  enough  to  have  more  than 
one  personal  reminiscence  connected  with  it — 
when,  after  such  an  answer  as  that,  further 
words  would  have  been  superfluous.  Indeed,  I 
suppose  that,  whatever  your  answer  had  been, 
neither  you  nor  I  could  have  avoided  a  hostile 
encounter  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  I  may  add  that 
it  is  no  bad  thing  for  you  that  the  century  is 
so  far  advanced,  for  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
killed  you,  if  we  had  fought  fifty  years  ago. 
Nowadays,  as  you  are  aware,  a  difierent  mode 
of  procedure  is  customary.  We  simply  take 
Sir  James  Hannen  and  the  public  into  our 
confidence,  and  all  is  amicably  arranged, 
without  loss  of  life.' 

'  Sydney  ! '  gasped  Lady  St.  Austell,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  in  a  paroxysm  of  alarm,  'you 
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don't  mean  wliat  you  say — you  cant  mean  it ! 
You  know  I  never  did  anything  wrong  in  my 
life ! ' 

Lord  St.  Austell  focussed  Iiis  eye-glass  on 
his  wife,  and  surveyed  her  with  interest.  '  I 
am  not  prepared,'  he  answered,  '  to  make  quite 
so  startling  an  assertion  as  that ;  but  I  will  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  never  have  I  beheld  a  more 
innocent-looking  person.  Innocence  is  written 
upon  every  line  of  your  countenance,  my  love 
— or  at  least  it  would  be  written  there,  if  your 
countenance  possessed  any  lines.  You  are 
agitated  ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  circum- 
stances warrant.  You  are  indignant ;  but  that 
is  only  what  an  innocent  person  ought  to  be ; 
and  I  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  colour  has 
not  forsaken  your  face.' 

Poor  Lady  St.  Austell  was  ghastly.  The 
fixed  spots  of  pink  upon  her  cheek-bones, 
which  were  hardly  distinguishable  at  ordinary 
times  from  the  natiu-al  bloom  of  youth,  con- 
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trasted  strangely  with  the  greenish-yellow  tinge 
of  the  skin  around  them.  There  was  a  pause, 
dm'ing  which  Clare  quietly  left  the  room  ;  and 
then  Adrian  bethought  himself  that  he  had 
taken  a  somewhat  unwise  course  in  refusing  to 
give  the  explanation  asked  of  him. 

'  Perhaps,'  said  he,  '  I  had  better  tell  the 
plain  truth  about  this  unfortunate  business. 
Lady  St.  Austell  called  here  this  afternoon  out 
of  sheer — what  shall  I  say.^ — bravado.  She 
wanted,  I  believe,  to  shock  Lord  Blaise,  who 
had  annoyed  her  by  some  things  that  he  said. 
It  is  rather  hard  hues  upon  me,  seeing  that  I 
did  my  best  to  dissuade  her  from  coming,  and 
that  I  shall  have  to  suffer  for  my  folly  in  giving 
way  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
get  oifscot-fi'ee.' 

'  There  is  no  reason,'  cried  the  unhappy  lady, 

who  was  thinking  only  of  her  own  predicament, 

and  did   not  notice  the  som.ewhat  ungracious 

manner  in  which  she  was  exculpated.     '  It  all 
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happened  just  as  Mr.  Yidal  says.  I  never 
meant  the  sHghtest  harm,  and  I  know  it  is  only 
tliat  spiteful,  dishonourable,  red-headed  wretch 
who  has  caused  all  this  trouble  ! '  And  here, 
being  overcome  by  the  poignancy  of  her 
remorse,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Lord  St.  Austell  laughed — not  ill-naturedly. 
' Be  comforted,'  said  he  ;  'I  am  not  going  to 
petition  for  a  divorce.  I  have  fifty  good  reasons 
for  refraining  from  doing  so,  amongst  which, 
perhaps,  the  most  excellent  is  that  I  shouldn't 
get  one.  There  is  no  evidence  to  convict  you 
of  anything  worse  than  of  being  a  singularly 
foolish  woman  ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
put  the  law  in  motion  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
conviction  of  that.    Excuse  my  plain  language.' 

With  such  a  load  of  apprehension  lifted 
from  her  mind,  Lady  St.  Austell  would  have 
forgiven  anything.  She  promptly  dried  her 
eyes,  which  began  to  sparkle  again  ;  and  her 
husband  went  on. 
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'  May  I  advise  you  both  not  to  attempt  this 
sort  of  thing  again  ?  People  wlio  can't  command 
their  nerves  ought  not  to  court  risk.  I  myself 
have  often  been  far  more  awkwardly  situated 
than  you  were  just  now,  and  I  have  always 
extricated  myself  without  difficulty ;  but  then 
Im  not  nervous. — Well,  Mi\  Yidal,  the  play  is 
over  now,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  bid  you 
good-bye  and  go  home.  Please  present  my 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Vidal,  who  I  am  sorry  to 
see  has  left  us,  and  tell  her  tliat  I  trust  she  will 
show  as  forgiving  a  spkit  as  I  have  done.' 

When  Adrian  was  left  alone,  he  sat  down, 
and  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  made  use  of 
every  strong  expression  that  he  could  think  of, 
without  thereby  succeeding  in  j)utting  much 
additional  heart  into  himself.  What  he  was  to 
say  to  Clare  he  had  no  idea  ;  but  it  was  certain 
that  he  must  say  something  to  her,  and  presently 
he   followed   her    to   her  bedroom,   screwing 
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up  his  courage  as  best  he  could  to  face  the 
inevitable. 

He  found  the  door  locked,  and  she  only 
opened  it  a  couple  of  inches  to  give  him  a  brief 
account  of  the  misadventure  which  had  caused 
her  return  ;  after  which  she  begged  that  she 
might  be  left  undisturbed  until  the  next 
morning. 

'  Won't  you  let  me  tell  you  how  all  this  has 
come  to  pass  ?  '  pleaded  Adrian  humbly. 

But  she  answered,  '  To-morrow  morning, 
if  you  wish — not  now.' 

And  in  the  morning  he  found  her  as  im- 
practicable as  he  had  feared  that  she  would  be. 
He  confessed  the  whole  truth,  admitting  that 
he  had  done  wrong  in  suppressing  the  fact  that 
Lady  St.  Austell  had  been  for  some  Aveeks  in 
London,  but  declaring  that  his  motives  had  not 
been  bad  motives,  and  asseverating  with  a 
fervour  which  ought  to  have  been  convincing 
that  he  had  never  entertained  any  feeling  for 
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that  lady  that  was  not  of  a  mildly  friendly 
character.  But  after  what  Clare  had  witnessed 
in  Kensington  Gardens  such  protestations 
could  only  disgust  her.  She  listened  to  him 
impassively  for  a  time,  and  then  interrupted 
him  with, — 

'  I  would  rather  hear  no  more  about  it, 
please.  I  don't  wish  to  refer  to  the  subject 
again  ;  nor,  I  should  think,  do  you.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

THE   STING   OF   THE   SCORPION. 

One  morning  in  January,  Adrian,  after  break- 
fasting at  his  club,  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  stroll  down  to  the  office  of  the  '  Anglo- 
Saxon.'  It  was  some  considerable  time  since 
he  had  seen  the  editor  of  that  hybrid  pubhca- 
tion,  and  amono^st  the  letters  which  lav  beside 
his  plate  was  one  from  Pilkington,  in  which  he 
was  asked  to  '  look  in  some  day  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock.'  Another  of  his  letters  was 
from  Clare,  who  had  now  been  several  weeks 
absent,  and  whose  return  had  not  yet  been 
spoken  of.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Adrian 
wished  for  her  return.  He  had  succeeded  in 
making  himself  thoroughly  angry  with  her,  and 
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in  exonerating  himself  from  all  blame.  At  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  there  may  still  have  lurked 
some  belief  that  things  would  come  right  in  the 
long  run  ;  but  he  said  to  liimself  repeatedly 
that  he  had  no  such  hope,  and  that  if  she  was 
determined  to  make  life  a  burden  for  them 
both,  it  was  certainly  better  that  they  should 
remain  apart.  As  Clare,  starting  from  other 
premisses,  had  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion, 
there  seemed  little  likehhood  that  the  husband 
and  wife  would  meet  again  until  they  found 
it  advisable  to  quiet  the  suspicions  of  their 
relatives.  A  tacit  agreement  that  the  latter 
consideration  was  of  some  importance  caused 
them  to  wiite  to  each  other  twice  a  week ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  composing  the  letter  thus  ex- 
changed may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
penance  which  they  both  undoubtedly  deserved. 
Some  people,  as  we  know,  have  to  do 
penance  for  being  worse  than  their  neighbours, 
others   for   being   better,  and   some   only  for 
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being  a  little  too  prominently  before  their 
neighbours'  eyes.  It  was  in  the  last  capacity 
that  Adrian  had  begun  rather  to  regret  his 
connection  with  the  '  Anoflo-Saxon.'  Pilking- 
ton's  crotchet  of  making  his  contributors  sign 
their  articles  had  not  worked  well.  A  man 
may  submit  to  adverse  criticism  if  his  critic  be 
personally  unknown  to  him,  or  even  if  the 
identity  of  the  critic  be  only  shrewdly  guessed 
at ;  but  when  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  openly 
proclaims  himself  as  a  Minos  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  his  fellows,  the  matter  assumes  quite 
another  complexion.  In  such  a  case  poor 
Minos  can  hardly  hope  to  give  satisfaction. 
His  capacity,  unprotected  by  the  editorial  '  we  ' 
in  which  so  much  virtue  lies,  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  called  in  question  ;  it  will  be  asked  what 
business  he  has  to  thrust  his  personal  predilec- 
tions and  prejudices  down  people's  throats,  and 
his  praise  will  be  little  less  resented  than  his 
blame. 
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'Am  I,  who  have  been  before  the  pubhc 
for  twenty  years,  to  be  patronised  by  a 
whipper-snapper  who  only  learnt  to  write  his 
own  language  the  other  day  ?  '  calls  out  Jones, 
the  eminent  novelist.  '  Who  the  deuce  cares 
whether  he  thinks  me  "  upon  the  whole  the 
most  skilful  portrayer  of  modern  English  life 
that  we  have  among  us  "  or  not  ?  "  Upon  the 
whole  "  is  good.  Of  course  we  understand  who 
runs  me  close  and  might  be  said  to  surpass  me, 
if  modesty  didn't  close  his  lips.' 

Thus  Adrian  had  made  enemies  for  himself; 
and  to  make  enemies  w^as  what  he  could  not 
endiu"e.  Moreover,  he  had  been  distressed 
latterly  by  comments  upon  the  management 
of  the  'Anglo-Saxon'  w^hich  had  reached  his 
ears.  The  editorial  disclaimer  which  had  been 
wrung  from  Pilkington  by  Lady  St.  Austell, 
and  which  has  been  quoted  already,  had  given 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  disrespectful  mirth  ;  nor 
was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  that  gentle- 
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man  had  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  his 
readers  that,  though  he  sat  upon  the  box,  he 
did  not  drive  the  coach.  The  common  behef  is 
that  even  the  most  perfectly  trained  of  teams 
requires  to  be  driven  by  somebody,  and 
Pilkington  had  been  at  some  pains  to  point 
out  that  his  team  was  not  trained  at  all.  Thus 
the  public  had  fallen  into  the  disastrous  habit 
of  laughing  at  him  and  his  queer  paper ;  and 
Adrian  feared  —  without  having  any  precise 
information  upon  the  point — that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  latter  was  not  what  could  be  wished. 
He  had  as  yet  received  no  return  for  the  two 
thousand  pounds  which  he  had  so  reluctantly 
invested  in  it,  although  he  had  supposed  that 
the  dividends  would  have  been  payable  half- 
yearly.  Fifty  per  cent,  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely welcome  to  him,  and  so,  indeed,  would 
twenty-five.  Ten  would  not  have  been  amiss. 
Of  late  his  expectations  had  become  so  modest 
that  he  had  more  than  once  muttered  to  him- 
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self  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  his  two 
thousand  back,  without  a  penny  in  respect  of 
interest. 

Eevolving  all  these  things  in  his  mind, 
Adrian  walked  slowly  towards  the  Strand, 
where  the  offices  of  the  '  Anglo-Saxon  '  were 
situated.  These  were  not  particularly  com- 
modious ;  but  the  editor's  room  had  been 
furnished  with  rather  more  rep^ard  to  elecrance 
than  is  generally  bestowed  upon  such  apart- 
ments, in  deference  to  the  fastidious  tastes  of 
its  present  occupant — who,  by  the  way,  was 
seldom  to  be  seen  in  it. 

Pilkington,  who  was  seated  before  a  broad 
writing-table,  swung  round  in  his  chair,  which 
turned  on  a  pivot,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Adrian  with  that  air  of  kindly  patronage  which 
was  all  his  own.  '  How  do  you  do,  Vidal  ? ' 
he  said.     '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again.' 

'  And  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,'  returned 
Adrian.     '  I  rather  wanted  to  ask  you  about 
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one  or  two  things  connected  with  the  paper. 
You  have  been  a  long  time  out  of  town.' 

'  I  should  have  been  a  good  deal  longer  out 
of  town  if  I  could  have  consulted  my  own 
wishes  ;  but  all  this  ' — and  he  ^vaved  his  hand 
towards  the  table,  which  was  covered  with 
MSS.  and  proofs — '  requires  looking  into  every 
now  and  then.  I  find  it  a  great  drag 
upon  me.' 

It  occurred  to  Adrian  that  Pilkington  pro- 
bably earned  his  salary  with  as  little  labour  as 
any  man  living ;  but  he  said,  '  I  suppose  you 
must.' 

'  So  much  so  that  lately  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  it  might  be  better  to  give  it  up.' 

'  I  trust  you  won't  do  that,'  said  Adrian 
quickly.  '  The  whole  thing  would  go  to  pieces 
if  you  withdrew.' 

*  Even  so,  the  world  would  continue  to 
revolve  upon  its  own  axis  much  as  usual,  I 
dare  say.     But  I  am  not  sure  that  my  retire- 
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ment  from  the  editorship  would  have  so  bad  an 
effect  upon  the  paper  as  you  are  kind  enough 
to  assume.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that 
Mr.  Larkins  would  replace  me  very  efficiently.' 
^Ir.  Larkins  was  the  sub -editor — an  alert, 
business-hke  man,  not  quite  a  gentleman,  who 
had  won  his  spurs  in  journahsm  some  years 
back,  and  who  devoted  only  a  small  portion  of 
his  valuable  time  to  the  '  Anglo-Saxon.'  The 
sub-editorship  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the 
wish  of  some  of  the  proprietors,  and  against 
that  of  Pilkington,  who  detested  him,  but 
nevertheless  left  the  management  of  all  details 
m  his  hands.  It  was  he  who  wrote  the  para- 
graphs headed  '  Social  Scraps ' ;  and  as  these  for 
the  most  part  referred  to  the  doings  of  people 
of  whom  he  knew  absolutely  nothing,  he  de- 
pended for  Ills  information  upon  various  corre- 
spondents, and  was  as  often  as  not  led  into 
making  erroneous  assertions  by  them.  This,  he 
was  wont  to  declare,  was  not  of  the  slightest 
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consequence.  Trifling  misstatements  broke  no 
bones,  and  an  action  or  two  for  libel  tended  to 
bring  a  paper  into  notice  and  increase  its  sale. 
But  his  cliief,  who  took  a  different  view,  was 
made  miserable  by  his  repeated  indiscretions. 

'  Larkins  would  alter  the  entire  character  of 
the  paper  immediately,'  said  Adrian. 

'  Oh,  no  doubt ;  the  question  is  whether 
the  character  of  the  paper  had  not  better 
be  altered.  I  won't  affect  to  deny  that,  so 
far,  it  has  hardly  answered  my  expectations. 
It  has  been  an  experiment :  and,  after  all,  I 
take  it  that  the  pleasure  which  one  derives  from 
making  experiments  consists  chiefly  in  one's 
uncertainty  as  to  how  they  will  turn  out.' 

Adrian  thought  that  depended  a  good  deal 
upon  whether  one  had  staked  two  thousand 
pounds  upon  the  result  or  not.  '  For  choice,' 
he  remarked,  '  I  prefer  the  experiments  which 
turn  out  well.' 

'  So   do   I,'   answered    Pilkington,   smiling 
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blandly  ;  '  but  'tis  not  in  mortal  to  command 
success.  Without  too  much  vanity,  we  may 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  deserved  it — you 
and  I,  at  least.  You  were  saying  that  you 
had  some  questions  to  ask  me.' 

Adrian  would  have  liked  to  ask  whether 
the  '  Anglo-Saxon '  was  paying  its  way,  and  how 
soon  persons  who  had  risked  money  in  the 
undertaking  might  expect  to  receive  some 
return  for  their  investments ;  but  finding  it 
rather  difficult  to  put  these  inquiries  into  so 
many  words,  he  said,  '  Oh,  I  don't  know  that 
there  was  anything  very  particular  after  all.  I 
wanted  to  know,  in  a  general  way,  how  things 
were  going  on.' 

Apparently  Mr.  Pilkington  did  not  think  that 
this  called  for  any  rejoinder  from  him.  He  sat 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  trimming  his  nails 
with  a  penknife,  and  then  said,  '  By  the  way, 
have  you  seen  this  week's  number  of  the 
"Scorpion"?' 
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'  I  don't  think  I  have,'  answered  Adrian. 
'  Is  there  anything  special  in  it  ?  ' 

'  They  treat  us — or,  perhaps,  I  ought  rather 
to  say  you — to  a  column  and  a  half  of  abuse. 
Here  it  is,  if  you  care  to  look  at  it.'  And 
he  handed  Adrian  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, pointing  out  the  article  to  which  he  had 
alluded. 

It  was  headed '  Qiiis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  f ' 
and  from  its  opening  sentences  Adrian  learnt 
that  the  '  Anglo-Saxon,'  in  spite  of  its  failure  to 
command  popular  support,  had,  from  the  out- 
set, afforded  a  great  deal  of  amusement  to  its 
readers.  It  had  not  been  taken  seriously  ;  but 
then  (said  the  writer)  any  one  who  was  at  all 
behind  tlie  scenes  must  have  known  all  along 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  so  taken.  The 
editor  possessed  a  delicate  appreciation  of 
humour,  and  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
had  had  many  a  quiet  laugh  over  the  perform- 
ances of  the  distinguished  contributors   whom 
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lie  had  prevailed  upon  to  exhibit  themselves  in 
unwonted  attitudes  to  an  astonished  public. 
The  enjoyment  that  was  afforded  to  him  by  his 
publication  was  probably  analogous  to  that  of  the 
ingenious  person  who  persuades  elephants  to 
stand  on  their  heads  on  inverted  tubs,  and  poodle- 
dogs  to  fire  off  pistols.  The  '  Anglo-Saxon  '  had 
been  thoroughly  funny  from  first  to  last ;  but 
in  nothing  had  the  editor  shown  himself  more 
determined  to  have  his  joke  than  in  handing 
over  the  critical  department  to  Mr.  Adrian 
Vidal,  an  author  who  had  produced  one  bad  and 
one  fairly  good  novel,  but  wdio  was  otherwise 
unknown  to  fame.  Month  after  month  this 
very  self-satisfied  young  gentleman  had  been 
apportioning  praise  and  censure  among  the 
greatest  living  writers  of  fiction  with  a  gravity 
which  was  about  the  most  comical  thing  that 
the  spokesman  of  the  'Scorpion'  could  remem- 
ber. Then  followed  a  list  of  some  of  the  books 
which  poor  Adrian  had  been  ordered  to  review, 

VOL.  Ill  p 
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together  with  extracts  from  his  comments  upon 
them,  which  it  was  no  very  difficult  matter  to 
turn  into  ridicule.  '  But,'  continued  the  writer, 
pulling  himself  together,  as  it  were,  and  becom- 
ing grave,  '  there  is  a  point  at  which  incapacity 
ceases  to  provoke  laughter  ;  and  after  perusing 
Mr.  Vidal's  last  effort,  which  deals  with  recent 
French  novels,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  for  his  removal  into  some 
other  sphere  of  usefulness.  Of  the  six  works 
which  he  has  sinoied  out  for  unreserved  com- 
mendation,  we  can  only  say  that  we  hope  never 
to  see  any  one  of  them  in  the  hands  of  an 
English  lady.'  The  works  referred  to  were 
then  discussed  as  fully  as  the  modesty  of  the 
writer  would  allow  :  '  and  these,'  he  concluded, 
with  righteous  indignation,  '  are  the  pretty 
stories  which  Mr.  Vidal  has  the  face  to  recom- 
mend for  general  reading.' 

'  I  never  did  anything  of  the  sort ! '  cried 
Mrian,  throwing  down  the  paper.     '  I  never 
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recommended  them  for  general  reading.  I  said 
they  were  admirable  as  works  of  art,  and  so 
they  are.  As  for  their  morality,  I  didn't  see 
that  I  was  called  upon  to  direct  attention  to  that. 
Everybody  knows  that  French  novels  must 
be  judged  by  a  standard  altogether  different 
from  ours,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  begin  each  review  by  saying,  "  This  plot  is 
not  one  which  an  English  author  would  have 
ventured  to  employ."  The  books  were  not 
objectionable  of  their  kind,  and  the  man  who 
wrote  this  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do.  It 
is  a  most  dishonest  and  blackguardly  attack ! ' 

Pilkington  continued  to  pare  his  nails  :  he 
did  not  manifest  any  responsive  ire.  '  I  have 
not  read  the  books,'  he  remarked. 

'  Eead  them,  then,  and  judge  for  yourself,' 
said  Adrian,  feehng  that  his  editor  was  not 
supporting  him  as  he  ought.  '  As  it  happens, 
four  out  of  the  half-dozen  books  are  by 
members  of  the  Academy,  and  the  remaining 
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two  are  by  men  whom  it  would  be  the  most 
absurd  prudery  to  call  immoral  writers.' 

'  Yes  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  the  plots 
immoral  ?  '  asked  Pilkington. 

'  Why,  of  course  they  are,  in  one  sense. 
The  writing  is  not  immoral — looking  at  it  as  a 
Frenchman  would  look.' 

'  I  dare  say  not ;  but  attacks  such  as  this, 
whether  honest  or  not,  are  calculated  to  do 
us  great  harm  with  the  pubhc ;  and  if  the 
facts  upon  which  they  are  based  cannot  be 
denied,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  reply  to 
them.' 

Adrian,  nevertheless,  resolved  that  he 
would  reply,  and  that  his  reply  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  cause  not  only  his  assail- 
ant, but  every  scribbler  connected  with  the 
'  Scorpion,'  to  writhe.  Angry  as  he  was  already, 
he  became  much  more  so  when  he  had  picked 
up  the  paper  again  and  finished  the  article, 
which,  quite  characteristically,  carried  its  sting 
in  its  tail. 
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'We  will  not  be  too  hard  upon  Mr.  Yidal' — 
so  ran  the  concluding  paragraph.  'His  taste  in 
literature  is  pecuhar  ;  but  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  its  peculiarity  is  not  so  great  but 
that  a  considerable  number  of  so-called  decent 
people  share  it  with  him,  and  we  are  willing 
to  believe  that  he  is  personally  as  decent  as  the 
best  of  them.  He  has  a  right  to  his  taste. 
But  what  he  has  no  right  to  do,  in  his  quality 
of  critic — even  though  he  be  but  the  critic  of  a 
serio-comic  pubhcation  like  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  " 
— is  to  advise  our  wives  and  daughters  to  read 
books  whose  chief  aim  is  to  throw  contempt 
upon  those  domestic  and  conjugal  virtues  for 
which,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Yidal's  own  private  lite 
is  conspicuous.' 

It  was  clear  enough  to  Adrian  that  the  last 
words  must  have  been  written  by  some  one  who 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  private  hfe.  An  enemy  had  done  this 
thing  !  '  Upon  my  soul !  '  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
'  I  beheve  a  thick  stick  would  convey  the  most 
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suitable  rejoinder  that  could  be  made  to  such  a 
fellow.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Pilkington,  holding  up  his 
hand  before  him,  and  admiring  his  carefully 
trimmed  nails  through  half-closed  eyes,  '  that 
you  had  better  keep  your  temper.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  responding  to  chal- 
lenges of  that  kind — either  with  sticks  or  pens. 
Besides,  your  case  is  not  a  very  good  one. 
You  admit  that  the  books  were  immoral  books, 
and  it  is  certain  that  you  praised  them  highly.' 

'  I  praised  what  deserved  praise  in  them, 
and  held  my  tongue  about  the  rest.  I  never 
recommended  them.' 

'  Praise  in  a  review  implies  recommenda- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  course.  The  "  Scorpion  "  is 
ill-natured  and  unjust ;  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  Vidal,  I  think  you  have  been  guilty  of  a 
slight  error  in  judgment.' 

This  was  more  than  Adrian  could  stand. 
'If  that  is  the  view  that  you  take,'  he  answered, 
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with  calm  fury,  'my  engagement  on  tlie  "Anglo- 
Saxon  "  had  better  come  to  an  end.  I  can't 
undertake  to  review  books  in  such  a  way  as  to 
please  the  "  Scorpion  ; ''  and,  as  regards  this  par- 
ticular review,  there  isn't  a  single  word  in  it 
which  I  should  wish  to  alter.' 

Pilkington  contemplated  his  fingers  for 
another  minute  or  so  before  he  remarked 
plaintively,  ^This  it  is  to  be  an  editor!  I  believe 
I  may  truly  say  that,  since  I  undertook  tlie 
"  Anglo-Saxon,"  I  have  not  made  one  solitary 
suggestion,  however  deferential,  that  has  not 
been  immediately  followed  by  a  threat  of 
retirement  on  the  part  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  has  been  addi^essed.  Whether  the  experience 
of  other  editors  coincides  with  mine  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  if  it  does,  I  think  it  would  be  no 
more  than  common  justice  that  our  memoirs 
should  be  added  to  the  next  issue  of  the  Lives 
of  Saints.' 

Some  one  who  had  entered  the  room  un- 
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observed  during  this  speech  here  broke  into  a 
short  laugh.  ' Ail  in  good  time,'  said  he,  'I 
will  write  the  memoir  myself,  sooner  than  that 
it  should  remain  unwritten ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  canonise  an  editor  until  he  or  his  journal 
has  ceased  to'  exist,  and  we  can't  do  without 
our  ''  Anglo-Saxon "  yet  awhile,  much  less 
without  our  Pilkington.' 

Pilkington  had  so  much  of  the  magnanimity 
which  belongs  to  the  truly  great,  that  many 
other  persons  besides  Percy  Kean  might  pro- 
bably have  chaffed  him  with  impunity,  had 
they  been  so  minded  ;  but  nobody  else  ever 
did  so.  He  made  a  half  turn  on  his  chair  now, 
smiling  indulgently. 

'  Ah,  Kean,'  he  said,  *  you  are  one  of  the 
people  who  know  everything.  Perhaps  you 
can  tell  us  for  what  reason  the  "  Scorpion  "  has 
thought  fit  to  fall  upon  us,  tooth  and  nail.' 

'  Of  course  1  can,'  answered  Kean.  '  For 
the  same  reason  that  dogs  dehght  to  bark  and 
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bite,  and  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  "  Scorpion  "  is  a  society 
paper,  and  thinks  you  have  no  business  to  go 
poaching  on  its  preserves  with  your  absurd 
"  Social  Scraps."  Personally,  I  agree  with  the 
"  Scorpion." ' 

'  Then  let  it  fall  foul  of  Larkins,'  said 
Adrian,  who  was  still  at  white  heat.  '  It  is 
rather  too  bad  that  I  am  to  be  accused  of  all 
kinds  of  wickedness  because  the  "  Scorpion  "  has 
a  grudge  against  a  man  with  whom  I  have  no- 
thing whatsoever  to  do.' 

'Oh,  the  "  Scorpion  "  may  have  a  grudge 
against  you  too,  for  anything  that  I  know  to 
the  contrary,'  returned  Kean.  '  I  wouldn't  Jet 
it  get  a  rise  out  of  me,  though.' 

'  That  is  just  what  I  have  been  telling  him,' 
observed  Pilkington  ;  '  and  because  I  do  so,  he 
threatens  to  desert  me.' 

'Uh,  nonsense! '  said  Kean  good-naturedly; 
'  he  won't  desert  you,  nor  will  I.     No;  we  will 
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never  desert  Mr.  Micawber !  Let  who  will 
play  you  false,  Vidal  and  I  will  remain  faithful 
to  the  end.  Come  along,  Vidal,  and  have 
some  lunch.  I  would  ask  our  illustrious  chief 
to  join  us  ;  only  I  know  he  can't  afford  to  be 
seen  with  the  likes  of  me.' 

And,  taking  Adrian  by  the  arm,  he  led  him 
out  into  the  street  before  the  latter  had  time  to 
explain  that  Mr.  Pilkington  had  not  reported 
quite  accurately  the  words  which  had  prompted 
his  offer  of  resignation. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

SO^fE    FRTEM)LY   HINTS. 

It  was  not  without  some  trouble  that  Percy 
Kean  persuaded  Adrian  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  publishing  a  crushing  reply  to  the  '  Scorpion.' 
'  If  your  soul  thirsts  for  vengeance,'  he  said, 
'  wait  till  you  see  a  good  opportunity  of  retali- 
ating, and  then  come  down  upon  them  like 
a  wolf  on  the  fold.  But  I  should  strongly 
advise  you  to  take  no  notice.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  wiser  to  take  no 
notice.  Moreover,  I  have  a  notion  that  you 
won't  write  a  great  many  more  critiques  for 
the  "Anglo-Saxon."' 

'  You  don't  think  it  is  paying,  then  ?  '  asked 
Adrian  anxiously. 
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'  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not.  With  what 
amount  of  capital  it  started  I  don't  know ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  it  will  last 
just  as  long  as  that  amount  lasts,  and  no  longer.' 

This  was  not  pleasant  hearing  for  Adrian  ; 
yet,  when  he  was  once  more  alone,  it  was  less 
the  probable  collapse  of  the  '  Anglo-Saxon '  that 
distressed  him  than  the  thought  of  that  venom- 
ous article  as  to  which  he  had  been  told 
that  he  would  be  wise  to  keep  silence.  How 
many  people  would  understand  the  significance 
of  the  allusion  to  his  private  life  he  could  not 
tell ;  but  he  feared  that  a  good  many  would, 
at  all  events,  perceive  that  the  words  conveyed 
an  allusion  of  some  kind.  About  this  time  he 
became  nervously  observant  of  trifles,  and  soon 
saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  that  the  nicest  women 
of  his  acquaintance  were  not  quite  so  cordial  in 
their  manner  towards  him  as  they  had  been, 
while  the  others  were  growing  more  so. 

Walking  up  St.  James's  Street  one  day, 
he   chanced   upon   Egerton,   who   stopped   to 
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speak  to  him,  and  while  they  were  exchanging 
commonplaces  it  occurred  to  Adrian  that  he 
would  ask  this  staunch  supporter  of  the  '  Anglo- 
Saxon  '  to  dinner.  He  would  know,  if  any  one 
did,  what  the  financial  position  of  the  paper 
was ;  and  his  nature  was  so  communicative  that 
he  would  be  pretty  sure  to  refer  to  the  subject 
in  the  course  of  the  evenino^  without  beinsr 
questioned. 

'  And  I'll  get  Pilkington  if  I  can,'  Adrian 
added,  after  his  invitation  had  been  accepted. 

'  That  wnll  be  very  pleasant,'  said  Egerton, 
looking  down  the  street.  '  As  it  isn't  the 
season,  I  dare  say  he'll  come.'  Then  he  rather 
abruptly  withdrew  his  eyes  from  contempla- 
tion of  the  clock-tow^er  to  raise  them  to  his 
companion's  face.  '  At  your  club,  I  think 
you  said  ?  Mrs.  Vidal  is  still  away,  then  ?  '  he 
asked. 

'  She  is  still  away,'  answered  Adrian,  a  little 
surprised  at  the  question ;  for  he  knew  that 
Egerton  was  barely  acquainted  with  his  wife. 
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'  Oh,  indeed,'  said  tlie  other.  '  Well,  I 
hope  we  sliall  see  her  back  in  London  again 
before  long.'  He  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
repeated,  '  I  hope  we  shall  see  her  back  before 
long.'  After  which  he  nodded  and  walked 
away. 

This  was  tolerably  plain  speaking — so  plain 
as  to  border  upon  impertinence ;  and  what  added 
emphasis  to  it  was  that  Egerton  was  not,  as  a 
general  thing,  at  all  the  kind  of  man  to  meddle 
with  his  neighbours'  domestic  concerns. 

'I  wish  people  would  be  good  enough  to 
mind  their  own  business  I '  muttered  Adrian 
as  he  turned  into  Piccadilly. 

But  he  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  waste  his  breath  in  such  Utopian  aspirations 
as  that ;  and,  indeed,  it  so  happened  that  nc 
later  than  the  same  evening  he  received  ac 
implied  rebuke  as  unwelcome  and  as  unex- 
pected as  Egerton's  had  been. 

During  the  hunting  season  Mr.  Wilbrahan 
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was  not  very  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at 
the  House ;  but  he  ran  up  to  London  when  he 
could  spare  the  time,  or  when  he  was  wanted 
to  take  part  in  a  division,  and  Adrian  not 
unfrequently  encountered  and  exchanged  salu- 
tations with  him  at  evening  parties.  If  their 
intercourse  did  not  go  farther  than  an  amiable 
nod  and  smile  on  the  one  side,  and  a  gruff 
'  How  are  you  ?  '  on  the  other,  it  was  because 
Mr.  Wilbraham  had  shown,  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  mistaken,  that  it  gave  him  no  sort  of 
pleasure  to  talk  to  the  popular  young  author. 
But  now  it  seemed  as  if  something  out  of  the 
common  must  have  induced  him  to  abandon 
his  attitude  of  armed  neutrality  in  favour  of  a 
more  aggressive  one.  His  mien,  at  all  events, 
was  aggressive,  if  his  words  were  not  so,  when 
he  separated  himself  abruptly  from  a  knot  of 
friends  with  whom  he  had  been  conversing,  and 
barred  Adrian's  passage,  saying,  '  I  am  told 
Mrs.  Yidal  is  ill.     I  hope  it  is  not  true  ?  ' 
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'  There  is  nothiDg  serious  the  matter,  thank 
Yon,'  answered  Adrian  politely;  '  she  has  been 
a  little  out  of  sorts  for  some  time.' 

'  She  never  used  to  be  out  of  sorts,'  returned 
the  other,  looking  half  inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel 
upon  the  strength  of  this  statement.  '  She 
always  appeared  to  me  to  have  as  good  health 
as  anybody.' 

'  It  is  nothing  serious,'  Adrian  repeated. 
'She  is  not  fond  of  London,  and  it  has  not 
agreed  with  her  particularly  well' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  it ! '  cried 
Wilbraham.  '  Nobody  could  keep  well  in  such 
a  polluted  atmosphere.  I  can'i  think  how  you 
can  have  expected  her  to  stand  it.' 

'  We  should  all  like  to  have  estates  in  the 
country,'  remarked  Adrian  smiling  ;  '  but  as 
that  can't  be  managed,  some  of  us  are  obliged 
to  live  in  the  polluted  atmosphere.' 

'  I  should  have  thought  one  could  write 
novels  anywhere,'    said   Wilbraham ;    '  but   of 
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course  one  can't  have  a  perpetual  round  of 
entertainments  in  the  country.'  And  with  that 
he  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  off. 

Such  rudeness  was  intensely  disagreeable  to 
Adrian,  who  would  not,  if  he  could  have 
helped  it,  have  incurred  the  dislike  of  a  single 
fellow-mortal.  He  went  home  that  niorht  feel- 
ing  sincerely  sorry  for  himself.  He  wa^ 
altogether  out  of  luck,  he  thought.  He  was 
certainly  not  as  popular  as  he  had  been :  the 
articles  which  he  had  written  for  the  '  Anslo- 
Saxon '  had  brought  him  little  money  and  a  great 
deal  of  vexation ;  and  now,  it  seemed,  he  was 
commonly  regarded  as  a  bad  husband.  J^othing 
had  gone  well  with  him  since  that  calamitous 
day  when  Clare  had  caught  him  entertaining 
Lady  St.  Austell  in  her  drawing-room.  Hih 
partner  in  misfortune  had  left  town  immediately 
afterwards,  and  he  had  heard  no  more  of  her. 
It  was  not  likely  that  she  would  have  spoken 
to  anybody   about   their   detection :  but   now 
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Adrian  began  to  wonder  whether  the  story  were 
not  too  good  a  one  for  Lord  St.  Austell  to  keep 
long  to  himself.  If  that  had  been  divulged,  it 
would  be  easy  to  understand  the  insinuations  of 
the  'jScorpion/  as  well  as  the  advice  of  his  friends 
that  he  should  submit  to  them  in  silence. 

For  some  days  he  went  about  with  a  gloomy 
face,  and  was  unusually  short  in  his  repUes  to 
those  who  accosted  him.  Nor  did  the  dinner 
to  which  .he  had  invited  Egerton  and  Pilkington 
serve  to  raise  his  spirits.  From  the  first  moment 
he  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  asking 
the  two  men  to  meet  one  another.  It  was  plain 
that  they  were  no  longer  upon  such  amicable 
terms  as  when  he  had  last  seen  them  togethei  ; 
Egerton  in  particular  seeming  to  be  out  of 
temper,  and  disposed  to  differ  in  a  fretful  sort 
of  way  from  the  eminent  person  to  whose 
opmions  he  had  always  hitherto  shown  himself 
so  eager  to  say  ditto.  Pilkington,  on  his  side, 
while  maintaining   his  wonted  courtesy,    con- 
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trived,  as  courteous  people  often  do  contrive, 
to  be  excessively  provoking,  and  led  his  friend 
into  saying  some  very  foolish  things,  of  which 
he  then,  with  the  most  delicate  consideration, 
pointed  out  the  folly.  Xo  reference  was  made  to 
the '  Anglo-Saxon '  during  dinner  ;  but  that  some- 
thing would  be  said  about  it  before  his  guests 
departed  Adrian  was  very  sure  ;  because,  as  he 
wanted  to  know  the  worst,  he  w^as  resolved  to 
introduce  the  topic  himself. 

Later  in  the  evening,  therefore,  he  said, 
^vith  the  innocent  air  of  a  disinterested  seeker 
after  information,  '  I  hope  the  sale  of  the 
"  Anglo-Saxon  "  continues  to  be  satisfactory  ?  ' 

Egerton  rose  like  a  trout  at  a  May-fly. 
'  Continues  !  my  dear  fellow,  it  has  never  begun 
to  be  satisfactory.  The  first  two  or  three  num- 
bers, perhaps — I  believe  they  went  off  pretty 
well ;  but  latterly  it  has  been  ruinous  work. 
Simply  ruinous,  you  know.'  And  he  looked 
somewhat  indignantly  at  Pilkington,  who  blew 
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a  cloud  of  smoke  from  his  cigarette,  and  watched 
it  floating  upwards  to  the  ceiling. 

'  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,'  Egerton  went 
on,  '  that  we  haven't  gone  to  work  quite  in  the 
right  way.  At  least,  so  it  seems  to  me  ;  but  of 
course  I'm  not  a  literary  man,  and  I  only  judge 
by  what  I  hear  from  others.' 

'When  I  accepted  the  editorship,'  said 
Pilkington  dehberately — '  and,  as  you  may  re- 
member, Egerton,  I  did  so  with  some  reluctance 
— I  merely  stipulated  that  I  should  be  allowed 
to  manage  the  paper  in  my  own  way.  I  never 
promised  that  that  way  should  seem  the  right 
way  to  others  ;  nor  did  I  guarantee  that  the 
paper  should  pay.' 

'You  said  you  thought  it  would.' 

'  Well,  I  said  I  thought  it  w^ould.  That 
w^as  my  opinion,  which  I  gave  for  what  it  was 
worth,  on  being  asked  for  it.  No  one  can  re- 
gret its  failure  to  pay  more  than  I  do ;  and  I 
may  add  that  I  should  regret  it  just  as  much 
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even  if  I  did  not  happen  to  have  a  money 
interest  in  it.  If  the  chief  proprietors  think  th-it  it 
would  prosper  more  under  other  management, 
I  shall  most  willingly  retire  from  my  post.  In 
fact,  I  have  already  thought  more  than  once  of 
doing  so.' 

'  Oh,  come,'  expostulated  Egerton,  '  you 
mustn't  take  it  in  that  way,  Pilkington  ;  that 
wasn't  at  all  what  I  meant.  Your  retirement 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  loss  to  us,  and — 
and  I'm  sure  I  hope  you  won't  think  of  such  a 
thing.' 

Pilkington  smiled.  *I  don't  know  yet 
whether  I  shall  retire  or  not,'  he  answered  ; 
'  but  if  I  am  scolded,  I  certainly  shall.'  And 
soon  after  this  he  said  Good-  night 

'  Pilkington 's  a  deuced  awkward  sort  of 
fellow  to  get  on  with,'  remarked  Egerton  after 
he  was  gone.  '  You  wouldn't  think  so  to  talk 
to  him,  but  he  is.  AU  those  little  fads  of  his 
about  having  unusual  paper  and  type,  and  so 
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forth,  have  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  as  for 
his  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  under- 
taking— well,  you  know,  that  really  doesn't 
amount  to  much.  Nobody  wants  to  dictate  to 
him ;  but  one  has  one's  ideas,  and  he  might  at 
least  condescend  to  listen  to  them.  Instead  of 
which,  the  moment  that  on  a  hints  at  the 
possibility  of  his  having  made  a  mistake  he 
begins  to  talk  about  resigning.' 

'  He  complains  that  that  is  the  way  in 
which  his  contributors  treat  him,'  remarked 
Adrian.  '  I  suppose  the  truth  is  that  all  people 
who  write  much  are  apt  to  grow  irritable.  We 
don't  get  enough  of  fresh  air  and  exercise.' 

'  Perhaps  that  may  be  it.  Anyhow,  I  don't 
think  a  man  ought  to  be  above  being  told  of 
his  mistakes,  do  you.^  If  he  had  known  of 
them,  he  wouldn't  have  made  them,  don't  you 
see  ?  Supposing  I  tell  you  that  you  have  made 
a  mistake  in  this  or  that,  I  take  it  that  you,  as 
a  sensible  man,  will  be  rather  grateful  to  me 
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for  letting  you  know  of  what  you  wouldn't 
have  found  out  for  yourself,  eh  ?  ' 

'  Does  that  mean  that  you  are  going  to  tell 
me  of  some  mistake  that  I  have  made  ?  ' 

Egerton  laughed.  '  Well,  you  know,  I 
think  it's  rather  a  mistake  to  have  such  articles 
written  about  one  as  that  in  the  "  Scorpion."  ' 

'  It's  a  misfortune,'  said  Adrian  ;  '  I  really 
don't  quite  see  how  it's  a  mistake.  You  might 
as  well  say  it's  a  mistake  to  get  one's  boots 
muddy  on  a  wet  day.  I  don't  like  muddy 
boots ;  but  I  know  no  way  of  keeping  them 
clean,  except  staying  at  home.  Of  course,  if 
I  didn't  write  at  all,  the  "Scorpion"  couldn't 
make  my  writings  an  excuse  for  bespattering 
me.' 

'  Ah,  well,'  said  Egerton,  getting  up,  '  you 

literary  fellows  are  all  the  same ;  it  isn't  much 
use  to  give  you  friendly  hints.  Xevertheless, 
you  needn't  get  covered  with  mud  if  you  walk 
circumspectly — take  my  word  for  it.' 
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CONSOLATION. 

In  spite  of  Adrian's  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
Clare  was  really  somewhat  out  of  health.  She 
had  not  mentioned  the  fact  in  her  letters  to 
her  husband,  so  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his  if  he 
was  unaware  of  it ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  she  had  made  the  most  of  her  indisposition 
to  her  parents,  who  were  as  firmly  convinced 
as  Wilbraham  himself  that  she  was  in  no  state 
to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  London  atmo- 
sphere. 

'  I  wish  we  could  get  poor  Adrian  down 
here  too,'  Mrs.  Irvine  w^as  wont  to  say  to  her 
friends ;  '  it  can't  be  good  for  him  to  slave 
night    and   day   as   he   does.     But   his    work 
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obliges  him  to  remain  within  reach  of  the 
British  Museum,  you  know,  and — and  such 
places ;  and  it  is  very  kind  and  unselfish  of 
him  to  spare  Clare  to  us  for  so  long.' 

With  the  early  spring,  however,  the  roses 
came  back  to  Clare's  cheeks,  and  then  she 
herself  perceived  that  she  had  no  excuse  for 
neglecting  her  duties  any  longer.  She  was 
stronger  by  this  time,  and  had  to  some  extent 
— or  so  she  believed — lived  down  her  trouble. 
But,  in  truth,  such  troubles  can  only  be  lived 
down  by  means  of  a  little  wholesome  indif- 
ference ;  and  this  Clare  had  not  been  able  to 
acquire.  She  retiu-ned  to  London  determined 
to  endure  what  could  not  be  cured,  and  to 
show  a  brave  front  to  misfortune  in  the  future  ; 
but,  as  she  still  loved  her  husband,  and  still 
despised  herself  for  loving  a  man  who  had 
deceived  her,  the  chance  that  these  excellent 
resolutions  would  be  kept  was  but  a  poor 
one. 
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Adrian  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  terminus, 
and  the  moment  that  she  caught  sight  of  him 
on  the  platform  she  was  struck  with  the  change 
in  his  appearance.  He  was  thinner,  paler,  and 
his  face  had  a  worn,  anxious  expression  which 
she  was  puzzled  to  account  for.  Was  he,  too, 
unhappy,  then.?  In  spite  of  herself,  her  heart 
softened  towards  him ;  and  because  she  felt 
that  it  was  softening,  she  made  her  greeting 
somewhat  colder  and  more  formal  than  it  need 
have  been,  even  in  that  public  place. 

'  Have  you  been  quite  well  ? '  she  asked, 
hesitatingly,  when  her  luggage  had  been  col- 
lected, and  she  was  driving  away  from  the 
station  with  her  husband.  Her  voice  sounded 
harsh  as  she  put  the  question,  and  Adrian  could 
not  tell  that  this  was  only  the  result  of  an  effort 
to  steady  it. 

'I'm  all  right,  thanks,'  he  answered  shortly. 
'  And  you  are  feeling  better,  I  hope  ?  ' 

'Yes,'  she  said;  and  then  there  was  a  pause. 
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after  which  Adrian  began  to  speak  about  some 
small  household  matters. 

In  truth,  he  was  not  just  then  in  the  mood 
to  make  advances  or  to  recognise  any  that 
might  be  made  to  him  Latterly  many  annoy- 
ances, small  and  great,  had  made  life  disagree- 
able to  him,  and  in  his  heart  he  was  disposed 
to  hold  Clare  responsible  for  them  all.  But 
for  her,  he  would  never  have  been  held  up  to 
reprobation  in  the  public  press,  nor  quietly 
dropped,  in  private  life,  by  certain  ladies  whose 
notice  he  had  learnt  to  prize.  But  for  her,  he 
would  have  been  less  reckless  in  his  expenditure 
than  he  had  been  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  more  attentive  to  his  work,  which  he  had 
begun  to  neglect  or  hurry  over,  with  results 
which  were  painfully  apparent  to  him.  He 
thought  she  deserved  some  punishment  for  the 
trouble  which  she  had  brought  upon  them  both, 
and  he  wished  for  no  reconciliation  that  should 
not   promise   to   be   a    permanent   one.      He 
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remembered  that  his  wife  had  tried  to  impose 
conditions  upon  him  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
he  was  as  determined  as  ever  that  he  would 
not  have  conditions.  She  must  trust  him  first. 
After  that  he  would  wilhngly  and  of  liis  own 
accord  give  up  Lady  St.  Austell,  or  anyone  else 
to  whom  she  might  object. 

Theoreticallv,  no  doubt,  there  was  some- 
thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view  ;  but  if 
Adrian  intended  to  wait  until  Clare  acknow- 
ledged herself  in  the  wrong,  it  seemed  likely 
that  he  might  wait  until  he  was  grey-headed ; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  house  in  Alexandra 
Gardens  was  not  exactly  an  earthly  paradise  to 
either  of  its  inmates.  Both  of  them  were 
miserable,  and  one  of  them  happened  also  to 
be  fretful.  They  tried  to  be  distantly  civil  to 
one  another,  but  there  was  no  keeping  it  up. 
Distant  civility  was  apt  to  degenerate  into  some- 
thing like  sulky  silence ;  every  now  and  then 
bitter    little    speeches    forced    their   way    out 
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before  th.ey  could  be  checked  ;  and  the  hus- 
band and  wife  never  felt  at  ease  together  unless 
some  third  person  was  present. 

Thus,  when  Georgina  suddenly  appeared 
from  the  Arctic  Circle,  bringing  witli  her  a 
pair  of  reindeer's  antlers,  the  skin  of  a  polar 
bear,  and  divers  powerful-smelling  garments  as 
evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  her  expedition, 
she  received  a  welcome  so  hearty  that  she 
could  nof  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  its  sincerity. 
'  My  dear  Georgina,'  Adrian  said  gravely,  '  you 
w^ill  have  to  come  to  us  forthwith ;  it's  a  case 
of  simple  necessity.  Since  you  won't  consent 
to  live  with  your  mother,  like  a  well-condueted 
young  woman,  it  is  evident  that  your  brother's 
house  is  the  proper  place  for  you,  and  I  must 
insist  upon  taking  you  under  my  protection. 
The  family  cant  afford  to  trifle  with  its 
character.  Even  as  it  is,  an  amiable  weekly 
newspaper  has  been  kind  enough  to  insinuate 
that  I  am  no  better  than  I  should  be.' 
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'  So  I  hear,'  remarked  Georgina,  looking 
rather  hard  at  him.  '  I  have  already  done  my 
week  in  Brighton,  and  have  been  posted  up 
in  all  the  latest  intelligence.  Besides,  I  have 
seen  Mr.  De  Wynt.' 

'  Poor  Mr.  De  Wynt ! '  interjected  Clare. 

'  Why  poor  ?  I  doubt  whether  he  ever 
was  poor  Mr.  De  Wynt ;  but  at  any  rate  he 
is  rich  Mr.  De  Wynt  now.  His  old  uncle 
is  dead  at  last,  and  has  left  him  every- 
thing.' 

'  Has  he  really  ?  I  am  so  glad  ! '  exclaimed 
Clare. 

'Are  you?  I  don't  know  that  I  am.  I 
thought  he  did  very  well  as  he  was,  and  I 
can't  imagine  him  a  High  Sheriff  or  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant.' 

'  He  is  fitted  for  any  position,'  Clare  said 
emphatically. 

'  And  calculated  to  adorn  it  ?  Perhaps  so, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty, 
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because  there  are  some  positions  in  which  he 
will  never  find  himself.' 

Something  in  the  tone  in  which  the  last 
words  were  spoken  caused  Clare  to  make  a 
rapid  deduction,  and  late  that  night  she  invaded 
her  sister-in-law's  bedroom  with  the  stern  air 
of  one  who  means  to  stand  no  nonsense. 

'  Georgina,'  she  said,  without  any  intro- 
ductory observations,  '  Mr.  De  Wynt  has  pro- 
posed to  you  and  you  have  refused  him.' 

'  There  is  no  evading  your  penetration,' 
replied  Georgina  placidly.  '  He  has — and  I 
have.' 

'  Then  I  must  say,'  cried  Clare  in  great 
vexation,  '  that  I  think  you  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  yourself ! ' 

'  Oh  !  Well,  no  doubt  you  know  best.  I 
am  a  poor  simple  creature,  and  I  often  do 
wrong  without  intending  it  ;  but  why  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for  refusing  Mr.  De 
Wynt,  I  don't    altogether  understand.      Is  it 
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because  I  am  particularly  fitted  to  be  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant's  wife  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all ;  it  is  because  you  have  been 
insane  enough  to  refuse  a  man  whom  you  love, 
and  who  very  likely  won't  give  you  a  second 
chance.' 

'  I  beg  to  say,'  replied  Georgina,  '  that  I 
have  never  been  in  love  in  my  life.  If  I  felt 
the  slightest  symptom  of  such  a  disease  coming 
on,  I  should  instantly  set  sail  for  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  and  never  be  heard  of  again.  I  should 
feel  that  I  had  genossen  das  irdische  Glilck^  and 
that  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  disappear  from 
civilised  society.' 

'  It  isn't  the  slightest  use  to  talk  to  me  like 
that,'  returned  Clare  loftily;  4t  doesn't  deceive 
me  for  a  moment.' 

'  Very  well,  then ;  I  am  pining  for  Mr.  De 
Wynt.  As  soon  as  you  leave  the  room,  I  shall 
throw  myself,  face  downwards,  on  my  bed  and 
give  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  despair.  All  the 
same,  I  can't  marry  a  man  who  has  just  come 
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into  a  fortune,  and  whom  I  persistently  snubbed 
when  he  was  a  comparative  pauper.' 

'  If  that  is  the  only  thing ' 

'  But  it  is  not  the  only  thing.  As  I  ex- 
plained to  you  long  ago,  the  idea  of  marriage 
in  the  abstract  is  repugnant  to  me.  A  single 
life  has  its  attractions,  after  all.  Has  your  ex- 
perience led  you  to  beheve  that  marriages 
never  turn  out  badly  ?  ' 

Clare  drew  herself  up  shghtly,  and  made  no 
answer,  not  being  sure  whether  Georgina  had 
delivered  this  home-thrust  accidentally  or  not. 
All  doubt  was  removed  from  her  mind  by  the 
latter,  who  went  on, — 

'  That  was  a  brutal  thing  to  say,  was  it  not? 
But,  my  dear,  I  intend  to  be  brutal,  and  you 
can't  stop  me.  Do  you  suppose  it  isn't  as  clear 
as  the  sun  in  heaven  that  you  and  Adrian  have 
fallen  out?  Now  sit  down  here  beside  me, 
and  tell  me  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to 
end.' 

VOL.  III.  H 
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'  I  know  you  mean  to  be  kind,  Georgina,' 
began  Clare  hesitatingly. 

'  I  do  ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  not  going  to 
let  you  put  me  down.  I  know  I  am  not  what  is 
called  a  specially  sympathetic  woman ;  but  as 
a  set-off,  I  am  far  more  trustworthy  than  the 
generality  of  women  ;  added  to  which,  I  know 
my  brother  pretty  well.  I  must  not  say  that  I 
know  him  better  than  you  do  ;  but  you  will 
allow  that  I  am  likely  to  judge  him  with  greater 
impartiality.'  She  rose  from  the  low  chair  in 
which  she  had  been  sitting  ;  and,  taking  Clare 
by  the  shoulders,  forced  her  down  into  it. 
'  Come,'  she  said,  as  she  perched  herself  side- 
ways upon  the  arm,  '  what  is  it  all  about  ?  ' 

Clare  submitted.  She  was  of  too  proud 
and  reticent  a  nature  to  make  such  confessions 
easily ;  but  since  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  she  had  quarrelled  wkh  her  husband,  it 
might  be  as  well,  she  thought,  to  tell  Georgina 
the  truth  and  have  done  with  it.     She  did  not. 
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however,  tell  the  whole  truth.  She  cut  her 
recital  as  short  as  she  could,  and  would  have 
suppressed,  among  other  incidents,  that  of 
Lady  St.  Austell's  clandestine  visit  to  Alexandra 
Gardens,  had  she  not  wished  to  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  she  was  the  victim  of  no  halluci- 
nation as  to  Adrian's  treachery. 

Georgina's  comments  were  brief  and 
decisive.  '  I  see  it  all,'  she  declared.  '  Adrian 
is  a  perfect  imbecile.  He  always  was,  and  I 
should  be  inclined  to  add  that  he  always  will 
be,  only  I  hope  that  this  may  serve  as  a  lesson 
to  him.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware 
that  he  is  rather  more  in  love  with  you,  if 
anything,  than  he  was  a  year  ago.' 

Clare  shook  her  head,  and  smiled  shghtly. 

'  Well,  he  is,'  Georgina  repeated.  '  My 
dear  child,  you  may  shake  your  head  till  it 
rolls  off  your  shoulders,  but  you  won't  convince 
me  that  I  am  mistaken.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
miserable  man — and  I  am  very  glad  of  it      I 
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don't  want  you  to  forgive  him  yet  awhile.  If 
you  were  capable  of  getting  up  a  hard  flirta- 
tion on  your  own  score,  it  would  be  no  bad 
thing ;  but,  as  you  won't  do  that,  you  had 
better  continue  your  present  course  of  treatment. 
I  am  not  sure  that,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  shouldn't 
find  it  more  terrible  than  the  other.  But 
please  to  bear  in  mind  that  you  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  be  miserable.  I  don't  think  so 
meanly  of  your  intelhgence  as  to  believe  that 
you  are  really  jealous  of  poor  Lady  St.  Austell, 
with  her  fat  fiojure  and  her  rousted  cheeks. 
What  you  do  complain  of  is  that  Adrian  should 
seem  to  enjoy  flirting  with  her  or  with  any- 
body. It's  only  his  way ;  but  it's  a  bad  way, 
and  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  he 
ought  to  be  cured  of  it.' 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Clare  derived  much 
comfort  from  the  above  observations.  Nor, 
unfortunately,  was  Georgina's  subsequent 
method  with  her  brother  the  best  that  could 
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have  been  adopted  for  bringing  about  an 
understanding  between  the  divided  couple. 
She  treated  him  with  a  fine,  hearty  contempt, 
which  might  have  amused  him  if  he  had  not 
been  too  worried  to  be  amused  by  it ;  she 
scarcely  answered  him  when  he  spoke  to  her ; 
and,  if  he  ventured  upon  a  humble  joke,  stared 
blankly  at  him  without  moving  a  muscle.  She 
wished  him,  in  short,  to  understand  distinctly 
that  he  w^as  in  disgrace  ;  and,  as  she  never  knew 
how  to  do  things  by  halves,  she  ended  by  vir- 
tually sending  him  to  Coventry  in  his  own  house. 
Towards  a  man  of  Adrian's  temperament  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  take  up  a  more 
injudicious  line.  The  only  effect  that  it  pro- 
duced upon  him  was  to  drive  him  away  from 
home ;  and  when  he  did  come  home,  he 
generally  took  care  to  bring  friends  with  him. 
He  was  restless  and  excitable  at  this  time, 
seeming  to  find  his  only  pleasure  in  society  ; 
he  did  very  little  work,  and  Clare  noticed  that 
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he'  had  become  alarmingly  careless  about 
money.  She  did  not  know  what  his  hterary 
earnings  might  be  ;  but  she  feared  that  they 
could  hardly  be  suifficient  to  warrant  the  con- 
tinual little  dinner  parties  that  he  gave,  the 
addition  of  a  man  to  their  staff  of  indoor 
servants,  and  the  hire  of  a  brougham.  These 
things  made  her  uneasy ;  and  Georgina,  now 
that  poor  De  Wynt  had  been  sent  about  his 
business,  no  longer  provided  her  with  a  whole- 
some interest  to  withdraw  her  thoughts  from 
her  own  unhappiness. 

One  small  piece  of  consolation,  which  after- 
wards became  a  more  important  one,  was 
afforded  to  her  by  the  unexpected  visit  of  a 
friend  of  her  girlhood,  of  whom  she  had  lost 
sight  for  some  years,  and  who  had  joined  a 
nursing  sisterhood.  Sister  Jane,  as  this  lady 
was  now  called,  was  sent,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  appeal  for  help  by  the  society  to  which  she 
belonged;   but   finding   that   Mrs.    Vidalwas 
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interested  in  Hearing  about  her  work,  she 
remained  talking  for  some  Httle  time,  and  was 
persuaded  to  repeat  her  visit  a  few  days  later. 

Clare  looked  with  something  like  envy  at 
this  cheerful,  plain- featured  young  woman,  to 
whom  the  world  had  seemed  rather  a  place  in 
which  to  perform  duties  than  to  seek  for  hap- 
piness. In  carrying  out  the  former  she  had 
apparently  found  the  latter.  When  questioned 
upon  this  point,  she  answered  simply  that  she 
never  had  time  to  ask  herself  whether  she 
enjoyed  her  life  or  not ;  but  that  she  was  quite 
sure  that  she  had  not  enjoyed  it  before  entering 
the  sisterhood.  '  For  you  it  is  very  different,' 
she  added,  divining  what  the  wistful  expression 
in  Clare's  eyes  meant.  '  If  I  had  been  beautiful, 
as  you  are,  I  should  have  expected  quite 
another  kind  of  existence,  and  I  suppose  very 
hkely  I  should  have  got  it.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  harm  in  that — only  every  woman 
ought    to  find  her  proper  place,  if  she  can. 
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Those  who  are  not  ornamental  had  better  try 
to  be  useful.' 

But  Clare  thought  it  might  be  possible  to 
be  both.  '  Couldn't  you  find  something  for 
me  to  do  ? '  she  asked  eagerly.  '  Couldn't  I 
go  to  the  hospitals,  and — and  read  to  the 
patients,  or  be  of  some  help  ? ' 

Sister  Jane  smiled.  '  Well,  I  am  afraid  not. 
And  you  have  your  home  duties,  you  know.' 

'  They  are  soon  got  through.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  spare  time — and  I  have  no  chil- 
dren,' said  Clare,  with  a  sigh. 

'  Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  Children's 
Hospital  sometimes  ? '  asked  the  other  pre- 
sently. '  You  might  really  be  of  use  there,  if 
you  cared  to  go.  The  children  are  always 
glad  to  see  people ;  and  many  of  them  must 
be  kept  lying  on  their  backs  for  months,  poor 
little  souls  !     Shall  I  take  you  there  one  day  ?  ' 

Clare  jumped  at  the  suggestion.  When 
should  she  go  ?     To-morrow — the  next  day  ? 
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'  Well,  to-morrow,  if  you  like,'  the  good 
Sister  answered,  smiling  ;  and  thus  it  was  that 
Clare  was  provided  with  a  better  cure  for 
morbid  self-conomunings  than  any  that  Georgina 
could  have  devised. 

The  bright,  airy  ward,  with  its  rows  of  little 
iron  beds,  became  a  sort  of  haven  of  rest  to 
her.  When  she  entered  it,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  left  the  world  behind  her — that  weary, 
heartless,  purposeless  world  in  which  women 
had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  make  love  to 
their  friends'  husbands,  and  where  men  were 
considered  idiots  if  they  devoted  themselves  to 
their  wives.  The  children  became  fond  of  her. 
She  took  them  toys,  with  which  they  managed 
to  play  in  a  serious,  unchildhke  fashion,  as  they 
lay  there  afSicted  before  their  time  with  the 
curse  of  mortality.  They  did  not  understand 
why  she  so  often  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  for  the 
pathos  of  their  condition  was,  happily,  less 
evident  to  them  than  it  was  to  her  ;  but  they 
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learnt  to  love  her  beautiful,  sad  face,  and  she 
developed  a  faculty  for  narrating  stories,  which 
rather  astonished  her,  seeing  that  she  had  never 
suspected  herself  of  being  gifted  with  any  great 
fecundity  of  imagination.  Her  husband,  whose 
own  imagination  was  becoming  wofully  sterile 
at  this  time,  would  perhaps  have  been  grateful 
to  her  for  a  hint  or  two  ;  but  she  had  not 
deemed  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  tell  Adrian 
of  her  frequent  visits  to  the  Children's  Hospital. 
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CHAPTEE   XXXI7. 

THE   PROMOTIOX   OF   MK.    LARKINS. 

Ai^  author  or  an  artist  who  has  estabhshed 
himself  firmly  in  the  good  graces  of  the  public 
may,  no  doubt,  produce  rubbish  from  time  to 
time  with  comparative  impunity.  His  rubbish, 
unless  it  be  of  a  very  rubbishy  order  indeed,  is 
likely  enough  to  pass  undetected  ;  and  even  in 
the  contrary  case  he  may  count  upon  being 
pardoned,  as  carelessness  is  pardoned  in  an  old 
servant.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  him 
who  has  scored  but  a  single  hit.  He  stands  as 
yet  upon  no  pedestal,  he  is  still  upon  his  trial ; 
and  his  fii'st  success  tells  rather  against  than 
for  him,  as  fixing  a  standard  which  he  is 
bound  at  least  to  reach,  and  is  rather  expected 
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to  surpass.  Adrian  Vidal  knew  this  as  well  as 
anybody ;  and  yet,  after  managing  to  make 
himself  famous  with  '  Two  Lovers,'  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  as  ill-considered,  long-winded,  and 
pointless  a  story  as  ever  came  from  the  pen  of 
a  clever  man.  It  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
fault  of  the  editor  of  the  '  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine,' who  had  offered  high  pay  for  a  serial 
tale,  to  be  commenced  forthwith,  and  who,  on 
learning  that  Mr.  Vidal  had  no  such  tale  ready, 
had  declared  that  that  need  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  arrangement,  provided  that  monthly 
instalments  could  be  forwarded  to  him  as  they 
were  wanted.  Good  novels  have  been  written 
upon  this  plan  sometimes,  but  probably  not 
very  often.  Adrian  started  without  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  how  he  was  going  to  end, 
never  got  a  grasp  of  his  characters,  and,  having 
undertaken  other  work  which  interested  him 
more,  soon  found  this  particular  task  a  heavy 
burden,  grievous  to  be  borne.     When  he  had 
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written  the  last  words,  he  was  so  reheved  at 
getting  the  dreadM  thing  off  his  mind  that  he 
hardly  realised  how  bad  his  performance  had 
been,  although  he  knew  that  it  had  been  bad. 

The  consequence  was  that,  as  soon  as  he 
cast  his  three-volume  novel  among  the  critics, 
:jhey  sprang  up  and  choked  it.  Xobody  had  a 
good  word  for  it ;  and,  judging  by  the  eloquent 
sileuce  of  his  friends,  Adrian  concluded  that 
their  opinion  fully  coincided  with  that  of  then- 
appointed  guides.  One  acquaintance,  more 
outspoken  than  the  rest,  caught  him  by  the 
arm,  as  he  was  walking  through  the  Park  one 
morning,  and  said,  '  My  dear  fellow,  I've  just 
been  reading  your  book,  and  I'm  sure  you'll 
excuse  my  telhng  you  that  it's  the  stupidest 
book  I  ever  read  in  all  my  hfe.  How  on  earth 
came  you  to  ^viite  such  bosh  ?  ' 

'  You  ai'e  very  kind,'  answered  Adrian ; 
'  you  seem  to  imply  that  I  can  write  something 
that  is  not  bosh.' 
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'  Oh,  that's  of  course.  I  read  your  other 
book — what  was  it  called  ?  "  Free  Lovers,"  or 
something — and  thought  it  first-rate.  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  old  chap  :  you've  been  overdoing 
it — writing  too  much,  you  know.  You  take 
my  advice,  and  go  easy  for  a  bit.  You'll  find 
you'll  come  up  as  fresh  as  paint  next  season.' 

'  Very  likely,'  said  Adrian.  But  he  added 
under  his  breath,  as  he  walked  on,  '  Always 
supposing  that  I  survive  to  see  another  season.' 

He  was  not  a  man  who  knew  how  to  play 
a  losing  game,  or  to  profit  in  any  way  by 
failure.  Discouragement  numbed  his  faculties 
and  soured  his  temper  ;  and  it  was  not  only 
the  ill  success  of  his  novel  that  weighed  upon 
his  spirits  just  now.  That,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
serious  matter  enough,  for  he  had  arranged 
with  his  publishers  for  payment  contingent 
upon  the  sale  of  the  book,  and  there  was  now 
every  reason  to  fear  that  he  would  get  hardly 
a  fourth  of  the  sum  upon  which  he  had  calcu- 
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lated ;  but  what  distressed  him  more  than  this 
was  the  unquestionable  fact  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  in  request  socially.  Had  the  case  been 
that  of  any  other  man  than  himself,  he  would 
have  understood  easily  enough  that  the  people 
who  had  wanted  to  know  a  small  celebrity  a 
year  ago  had  now  satisfied  their  curiosity  and 
wanted  to  know  somebody  else  ;  but  it  was  no 
more  given  to  Adrian  than  it  is  to  the  generality 
of  us  to  take  an  impartial  survey  of  his  own 
circumstances,  and  so  he  tormented  himself 
with  the  notion  that  he  was  a  sinking  ship,  and 
that  the  rats  were  leaving  him. 

That  he  was  not  quite  in  a  seaworthy  con- 
dition must  be  admitted.  He  had  spent  a  good 
deal  more  money  of  late  than  he  had  any  busi- 
ness to  spend  ;  he  had  counted  upon  receipts 
which  had  not  come  up  to  his  expectations,  and 
when  he  had  found  himself  becoming  somewhat 
seriously  involved  had  grown  indifferent  to 
small  extra  expenses,  after  the  time-honoured 
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fashion  of  those  who  exceed  their  incomes. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  had  very  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  feehng  depressed  ;  although 
loss  of  popularity  was  perhaps  not  the  most 
legitimate  of  them.  He  thought  it  a  Httle  hard 
that  there  should  be  neither  consolation  nor 
sympathy  for  him  at  home.  Of  course,  both 
Clare  and  Georgina  must  have  heard  of  his 
literary  fiasco  ;  but  neither  of  them  made  the 
most  distant  reference  to  the  subject,  or  be- 
trayed any  knowledge  of  his  having  published 
a  new  novel  at  all.  It  is  true  that  if  they 
had  attempted  to  pity  him  he  would  promptly 
have  resented  their  pity  ;  but  he  would  have 
liked  them  to  say  that  they  were  sorry  never- 
theless. Every  one  who  has  been  in  trouble 
must  be  aware  that  to  snub  one's  comforters  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  privileges  of  affliction. 
This  privilege  was  denied  to  Adrian,  and  he 
could  not  quite  understand  it.  He  was  always 
expe^^ting   Clare's  icy  reserve  to  melt.     '  She 
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could  not  be  so  unrelenting  if  stie  had  any  real 
love  for  me,'  lie  thought  bitterly.  And  yet  he 
might  have  known  that  if  she  had  not  loved 
him  she  would  have  been  ready  to  make  friends 
with  him  at  once. 

Once,  and  once  only,  she  seemed  to  waver 
in  her  purpose.  Entering  the  drawing-room 
softly,  one  evening  before  dinner,  she  found 
Adrian  rechning  in  an  arm-chair,  his  head 
supported  by  his  left  hand,  while  his  right 
hung  listlessly  by  his  side.  His  back  was 
turned  towards  her,  and  she  stood  for  a 
moment  watching  him,  and  wondering  what 
that  attitude  of  exhaustion  and  dejection  meant. 

'  Are  you  tired,  Adrian  ? '  she  asked  at 
length. 

He  started  and  looked  up.  '  Tired  ?  No — 
not  more  than  usual,  I  think.' 

'  You  are  not  ill,  are  you  ?  '  piu-sued  Clare, 
after  pausing  awhile. 

Adrian  rose  and  walked   to   the  window. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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'  Oh  no ;  I'm  not  ill  that  I  know  of,'  he 
answered,  rather  peevishly.  '  I  don't  feel  in 
very  rollicking  spirits,  that's  all.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  rather  odd  if  I  did.' 

It  was  then  that  Clare  was  ver}^  nearly 
forgetting  all  her  wrongs.  She  followed  her 
husband  to  the  window,  and  said  gently,  '  May 
I  know  why  you  are  out  of  spirits  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  certainly,'  replied  Adrian,  with  a 
short  laugh.  'I  have  discovered  that  I  have 
made  a  big  mistake  in  my  life,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  discovery  comes  rather  too  late  to  be  of 
much  use.' 

Clare  froze  again  instantly.  '  I  am  afraid 
it  does,'  she  said,  and  left  the  room. 

He  was  provoked  with  her  for  misunder- 
standing him  so  wilfully.  He  had  meant  her 
to  question  liim  further.  Had  she  done  so  he 
would  have  explained  that  he  was  referring  to 
his  career  as  a  novehst ;  and  then  she  might  have 
tried  to  encourage  him;  and  then  perhaps 
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But  since  she  was  pleased  to  assume  him 
capable  of  alluding  to  his  marriage  as  '  a  big 
mistake ' — a  thing  which  no  gentleman  would 
say  to  his  wife — why,  it  was  scarcely  worth 
while  to  undeceive  her.  If  that  was  the  sort 
of  opinion  that  she  had  of  him,  there  would 
evidently  be  little  use  in  attempting  to  interest 
her  in  his  troubles.  The  latest  addition  to 
these  had  reached  him  half  an  hour  before, 
in  the  shape  of  the  following  letter  : 

'  Office  of  the  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  May  188-. 

'Dear  Sir, — You  have,  no  doubt,  heard 
already  that  Mr.  Pilkington  has  resigned  the 
editorship  of  this  journal,  finding  that  his  other 
occupations  are  likely  to  prevent  him  from 
discharging  the  duties  connected  with  it  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself.  Under  the 
new  management  some  changes  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  character  and  appearance  of 
the  paper,  with  a  view  to  increasing  its  popu- 
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larity ;  but  we  fully  expect  to  retain  our 
customary  list  of  contributors  ;  and  I  may  say, 
both  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the 
proprietors,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
from  you  such  articles  as  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  writing  for  Mr.  Pilkington.  As 
regards  remuneration,  the  proprietors  think 
that  this  has  hitherto  been  calculated  upon 
rather  too  extravagant  a  scale,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  temporary  diminution,  at  all 
events,  will  be  decided  upon ;  but  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  more  definite  information 
as  to  this  in  a  few  days'  time. 

'  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 
'  J.  Laekins, 

'Ed.  "Anglo-Saxon."' 

There  was  a  good  deal  in  this  communica- 
tion which  was  highly  displeasing  to  Adrian. 
He  had  not  been  informed  of  Pilkington's 
retirement,  and  he  thought  that  he  ought  to 
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have  been  informed  of  it.  He  disliked  Larkins 
personally,  and  had  no  behef  at  all  in  his  power 
to  improve  the  sale  of  the  '  Anglo-Saxon.'  The 
proposed  reduction  of  pay  was  not  altogether 
agreeable.  Finally,  those  references  to  the 
supreme  will  and  pleasure  of  the  proprietors 
struck  him  as  being  a  trifle  cool,  seeing  that 
he  happened  to  be  himself  one  of  them.  '  I'll 
be  hanged  if  I'll  be  one  of  them  much  longer, 
though ! '  he  said  decisively  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  up  the  Strand  on  the  ensuing  morning. 
'  I  didn't  quite  hke  to  draw  out  my  money 
so  long  as  Pilkington  held  on ;  but  I  shall 
make  no  bones  about  it  with  this  fellow.' 

On  reaching  the  '  Anglo-Saxon  '  office,  he 
found  the  editorial  chair  already  occupied 
by  its  new  tenant,  a  stout,  vulgar-looking 
man,  with  a  shock  of  iron-grey  hair,  bushy 
whiskers  which  met  under  his  chin,  and  du'ty 
nails. 

'  How  are   you,   Yidal  ? '    caUed   out   this 
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unprepossessing  person,  cheerfully,  as  our  hero 
entered.     '  Come  to  talk  things  over,  eh  ?  ' 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Larkins  ? '  said 
Adrian,  laying  a  very  slight  emphasis  upon 
the  prefix.  '  I  received  your  letter,  and  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  of  our  loss.' 

'  What,  old  Pilkington,  do  you  mean  ? 
Well,  between  you  and  me  and  the  post,  he 
ain't  very  much  of  a  loss.  It  was  about  time 
he  went.  He's  a  good  fellow  'and  a  gentleman 
all  over,  is  Pilkington  ;  but  I  can't  call  to  mind 
that  I  ever  met  a  much  worse  editor.  Now 
that  we've  got  rid  of  him,  we  shall  work  the 
paper  differently — put  a  little  more  hfe  into 
it,  and  get  some  new  blood.  We  mean  to 
keep  on  most  of  the  old  lot,  though,  all  the 
same.' 

'  That  is,  if  you  can,'  observed  Adrian. 
'  You  mentioned  something  about  lowering 
your  scale  of  payments.' 

'  My  good  fellow,  it's  a  case  of  needs  must. 
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I  should  delight  in  seeing  you  all  paid  at  the 
rate  of  a  guinea  a  word ;  but  it  don't  quite 
run  to  it,  you  see.  If  any  of  the  old  contri- 
butors aren't  satisfied — why,  it  won't  be  a  very 
hard  matter  to  replace  'em.  I  hope  you  ain't 
going  to  quarrel  with  your  bread  and  butter.' 

'  I  don't  know  as  yet  whether  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  write  for  you  or  not,'  answered  Adrian, 
repressing  a  strong  inclination  to  assault  his 
new  chief ;  '  but,  independently  of  that,  I  have 
an  interest  in  the  paper,  I  put  2,000/.  into  it 
when  it  was  first  started,  and  I  haven't  received 
a  farthing  of  interest  from  that  day  to  this.  I 
think  I  should  now  like  to  reahse.' 

Larkins  frowned  and  pulled  his  whiskers. 
'  Oh  ! '  said  he. 

'I  suppose,'  continued  Adrian  interroga- 
tively, '  that  1  can  do  that .? ' 

'  I  suppose  so.  Oh  yes  ;  you  can  do  that,  no 
doubt.  Only,  if  you  do,  you'll  be  the  first  that 
has  done  it ;  and  I  don't  know  that  we  should 
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care  to  have  you  writing  for  us  under  those 
circumstances.' 

'  I  am  quite  prepared,'  answered  Adrian 
smiHng,  '  to  accept  my  dismissal.' 

'  That's  what  I  call  quarrellmg  with  your 
bread  and  butter.  However,  please  yourself. 
As  I  tell  you,  you'll  be  the  first  that  has 
thought  fit  to  act  in  that  way.  Pilkington, 
now — he  hasn't  said  a  word  about  taking  out 
his  money,  though  he  has  left  us  for  good  and 
all.' 

'  Eeally,'  said  Adrian,  '  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  I  shouldn't  withdraw  from  a  bad  investment 
when  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  bad  one.' 

'  It  all  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it. 
When  a  few  friends  join  together  to  start  a 
paper  it  isn't  quite  the  same  thing  as  if  they 
went  to  their  brokers  and  told  them  to  purchase 
securities.  And  as  to  bad  investments,  a  news- 
paper seldom  becomes  a  paying  investment  from 
the  first,' 
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'  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  starting  of 
the  -'Anglo-Saxon,'"  said  Adrian.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a 
traitor  now  if  I  ask  for  the  2,000/.  which  I  can't 
afford  to  lose  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  fancy 
that  Mr.  Egerton  and  the  others  won't  be  best 
pleased.  You  see,  it  isn't  only  the  loss  of  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  that  they'll  look  at ; 
it's  the  example.  There  are  always  plenty  of 
people  ready  enough  to  do  a  shabby  thing,  if 
somebody  will  only  give  them  a  lead.' 

'I  consider  that  a  most  offensive  expres- 
sion,' retorted  Adrian  hotly.  'I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  doing  shabby  things — nor  of 
allowing  any  one  to  call  me  shabby  either.' 

'  Well,  well,  Mr.  Yidal,  we  needn't  quarrel 
over  it.  I'm  not  speaking  for  myself ;  I'm  only 
telling  you  what  I  believe  will  be  the  opinion 
of  the  proprietors.  They  naturally  think  that 
you  owe  something  to  them,  considering  that 
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they  took  you  up  when  you  were  a  compara- 
tively unknown  writer.' 

'  I  can't  admit  that  I'm  under  any  obhgation 
whatsoever  to  them,'  said  Adrian. 

'  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  think 
you  are,  and  if  you  throw  them  over  now,  when 
the  paper  is  passing  through  what  one  may  call 
a  sort  of  crisis,  they  won't  like  it.  Of  coiurse, 
it's  for  you  to  decide  what  course  you  will 
adopt.  Personally,  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose 
you  as  a  contributor.  With  the  money  part  of 
the  business  I  am  only  indirectly  concerned; 
but  I  don't  think  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
you  would  be  in  much  danger  of  losing  your 
2,000/.  Supposing  that  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  and  the  paper  failed  altogether,  I  should 
doubt  whether  the  gentlemen  who  have  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  the  funds  would  wish  those 
who  have  taken  a  smaller  share  in  the  under- 
taking to  be  out  of  pocket.  Mind  you,  I  have 
no  authority  for  saying  this  ;  I  merely  mention 
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it  in  confidence  as  my  own  impression.  But 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  paper  will  not  fail,  if 
I  can  help  it ;  and  I  have  had  rather  more  ex- 
perience in  this  line  than  Pilkington.' 

From  all  this  Adrian  perceived  that  Mr. 
Larkins  was  very  unwilling  to  give  him  his 
money  and  let  him  go.  That,  perhaps,  would 
have  made  a  prudent  man  all  the  more  deter- 
mined to  take  his  money  and  go ;  yet  the  up- 
shot of  the  interview  was,  that  both  Mr.  Yidal's 
pen  and  his  purse  remained  at  the  service  of 
the  '  Anglo-Saxon.'  He  had  made  too  many 
enemies  of  late,  he  thought :  he  had  no  wish  to 
add  to  their  number-  Moreover,  the  repre- 
sentations of  Mr.  Larkins  were  not  without 
their  ejSect  upon  him. 

'  Between  ourselves,  Mr.  Yidal,'  that  worthy 
remarked,  '  what  we  want  is  not  so  much  a  high- 
class  literary  journal  as  something  that  people 
will  buy  at  the  bookstalls.  We  shall  come  out 
weekly  now,  instead  of  monthly  ;  our  price,  of 
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course,  will  be  sixpence  ;  we  shall  devote  more 
of  our  space  to  politics,  and  a  good  deal  more 
to  personalities  ;  and  we  shall  drop  that  stupid 
practice  of  making  our  writers  sign  their  arti- 
cles. I'll  allow  that  Pilkington's  notion  was 
more  original  ;  but  when  originality  don't  pay- 
its  way,  the  best  plan  is  to  try  being  common- 
place.    Don't  you  think  so  ?  ' 

There  seemed  to  be  something  in  that. 
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claee's  yisitoes. 

'  Fae  be  it  from  me,'  said  Georgina,  '  to  speak 
a  word  against  those  who  give  themselves  up 
to  good  works.  I  feel  that  I  may  slip  upon  a 
piece  of  orange-peel  in  the  street  any  day,  and 
be  carried  to  the  nearest  hospital  with  a 
broken  leg ;  and  if  that  should  happen  to  me, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should  fully  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  being  nursed  by  a  woman  in 
my  own  rank  of  hfe.  Besides,  I  have  a  genuine 
admiration  for  people  who  prefer  being  of  some 
service  to  humanity  to  sitting  at  home  and 
twirhng  their  thumbs.  But  you  will  not  get 
me  to  admire  a  woman  who  spends  the  best 
part  of  her  time  at  the  hospital  merely  in  order 
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that  she  may  have  an  excuse  for  crying  her 
eyes  out  when  she  comes  home.' 

It  was  on  a  fine  afternoon  in  June  that 
Miss  Vidal  addressed  these  pointed  remarks  to 
her  sister-in-law.  She  was  waiting  for  a  friend 
who  had  promised  to  call  for  her  and  take  her 
to  the  Park,  and  her  costume  was  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  season  and  the  occasion.  The 
summer  had  begun  all  of  a  sudden  ;  the  boxes 
outside  the  drawing-room  windows  had  become 
gay  with  flowers  ;  the  hazy  London  sunshine 
was  flooding  the  air,  and  the  water-carts  were 
going  about  the  streets. 

'  You  are  the  less  likely  to  be  called  upon 
to  admire  her,'  observed  Clare,  with  a  touch  of 
asperity,  '  as  it  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable 
that  such  an  idiot  can  exist.' 

'  She  does  exist,  though,'  rejoined  Georgina 
imperturbably.  '  I  know  that  she  exists, 
because  I  have  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
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with  her.  To  be  more  precise,  she  is  sitting  in 
your  chair  at  the  present  moment.' 

'  I  go  to  see  the  children  at  the  hospital,' 
said  Clare,  '  because  I  like  it,  and  because  I 
believe  they  hke  having  me.  'As  for  crying  my 
eyes  out,  I  certainly  never  do  any  such  thing.' 

'  I  will  ^\ithdraw  the  words  "  crying  her 
eyes  out,"  then,  and  will  substitute  "  looking 
heart-broken."  You  can't  deny  that  you  look 
heart-broken  ;  and  I  don't  care  if  you  do  deny 
it,  the  fact  remains.  Isn't  it  nearly  time  that 
all  this  came  to  an  end  ?  ' 

'  All  what  .P  ' 

'  This  general  discomfort.  It  can't  be  kept 
up  for  ever,  you  know,  and  I  have  to  propose 
that  we  now  eat  humble  pie.  To  do  Adrian 
justice,  he  looks  quite  as  miserable  as  you  do  ; 
and  he  hasn't  the  solace  of  a  Children's 
Hospital,  remember.' 

'  I  thought,'  said  Clare, '  that  we  had  agreed 
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to  let  this  subject  alone.  I  promised  that  I 
would  not  mention  Mr.  De  Wynt  again  if  you 
would  only  allow  me  to  live  my  own  life  in  my 
own  way.' 

'I  recollect  your  making  that  handsome 
offer ;  but  I  don't  recollect  accepting  it.  You 
have  my  full  leave  to  say  anything  that  you 
please  about  Mr.  De  Wynt ;  only  I  should 
prefer  your  saying  something  unflattering, 
because  I  hear  that  he  is  likely  to  be  married 
to  an  heiress,  whose  property  adjoins  his,  and  I 
will  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  my  feelings  are 
hurt.  I  don't  think  it  is  very  pretty  of  him  to 
console  himself  with  such  rapidity.' 

'  I  don't  believe  it,'  exclaimed  Clare. 

'  It  is  too  true,  1  fear ;  the  report  reached 
me  on  excellent  authority,'  said  Georgina. 
'  But,  after  all,  I  don't  want  to  be  a  dog  in  the 
manger,  and  I  trust  the  heiress  will  prove 
satisfactory.  Do  you  know,'  she  added  pre- 
sently, looking  out  of  the  window  beside  which 
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she  was  seated,  '  that  you  are  about  to  have  a 
visitor  ?  That  is  quite  an  event  in  these  days. 
He  is  a  man — rather  a  feeble  sort  of  man, 
judging  by  the  time  that  he  is  taking  to  get  out 
of  his  hansom — still,  not  advanced  in  years.  I 
do  believe  it  is  Mr.  Heriot ! ' 

Heriot  indeed  it  was  ;  and  the  first  sight  of 
him,  as  he  entered  the  room,  was  somewhat  of 
a  shock  to  Clare.  She  had  been  accustomed 
for  so  long  to  hear  her  old  friend  spoken  of  as 
being  in  a  dying  state,  that  she  had  come  to 
regard  this  as  more  or  less  of  a  figure  of 
speech ;  but  the  moment  that  she  saw  his  face 
now  she  knew  that  he  was  far  worse  than  he 
had  ever  been  before.  She  could  not  even  ask 
him  about  his  health  ;  nor  did  he  seem  desirous 
of  being  questioned,  for  he  merely  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  ill  all  the  winter,  and  had  not 
been  able  to  get  farther  than  Cannes ;  after 
which  he  immediately  changed  the  subject. 

Georgina   was   soon    taken   away   by   her 
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friend,  and  shortly  afterwards  Clare,  chancing 
to  look  up  at  Heriot,  discovered  that  he  was 
scrutinising  her  with  an  earnestness  whicli 
brought  a  faint  flush  into  her  cheeks. 

'  You  have  not  been  well  since  I  saw  you 
last,'  he  said  abruptly. 

'  Not  very,'  she  answered.  '  It  was — I 
don't  know — there  was  nothing  really  the 
matter  ;  and  I  am  quite  myself  again  now.' 

Heriot  stroked  his  beard  and  made  no 
comment  upon  this  assertion.  '  And  Adrian  ?  ' 
he  resumed,  after  a  minute  or  two.  '  He  has 
not  written  to  me  for  a  long  time.  I  suppose 
that  is  a  sign  that  he  is  very  busy  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  he  is  always  busy,  I  believe.'  Clare 
hesitated,  and  then  went  on :  'He  is  not 
satisfied  with  his  last  book — perhaps  you  have 
heard  P  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  him..' 

'  Ah,  that  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
taking  up  art  or  literature  as  a  calling.     There 
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iniist  be  disappointments  every  now  and  then  ; 
and  poor  Adrian  is  sure  to  take  disappointments 
to  heart.  Now  tell  me  about  yourself.  Ha^'e 
you  become  a  confirmed  Londoner  yet  ? ' 

Clare  shook  lier  head.  '  I  shall  never  be 
that ;  but  London  suits  me  well  enough.  I  go 
out  very  little  in  the  evening  now,  and  during 
the  day  I  don't  have  many  visitors.* 

'  That  sounds  rather  a  negative  way  of 
enjoying  life,'  Heriot  remarked. 

'  I  suppose  it  does  ;  but  negative  enjoyment 
is  better  than  positive — discomfort ;  and  I 
should  never  have  acquired  a  taste  for  society. 
I  told  you  so  last  year,  you  know.' 

'  I  remember,'  answered  Heriot ;  '  it  was 
at  Lady  St.  Austell's  garden  party.  By  the 
way,  are  the  St.  Austells  in  town  ?  ' 

'  I  have  no  idea,'  replied  Clare ;  and  she 
was  conscious  of  a  change  in  her  voice  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  perceptible  to  her  in- 
terrogator.    By  way  of  accounting  for  it,  she 

k2 
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was  proceeding  to  explain,  '  I  don't  like  Lord 
St.  Austell,'  when  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  who  should  walk  in  but  that  estimable 
nobleman  himself ! 

Considering  what  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  honour  had  last  been  con- 
ferred upon  her,  Clare  certainly  had  not  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  repeated.  She  was 
taken  aback,  and  showed  that  she  was  so  ;  but 
Lord  St.  Austell  did  not  seem  to  notice  her 
embarrassment.  He  alvanced  w4th  the  smile 
of  a  guest  whose  welcome  is  assured,  saying 
how  delighted  he  was  to  see  ]\Ii's.  Yidal  looking 
so  well — might  he  be  allowed  to  add,  looking 
so  charming  ?  Then  he  screwed  his  glass  into 
his  eye,  and  was  scarcely  less  delighted  to 
recognise  his  friend  Mr.  Heriot,  also  looking — 
looking — er — as  usual.  It  was  perfectly  im- 
possible to  assert  that  Heriot  was  looking  well ; 
but  Lord  St.  Austell  went  on,  with  creditable 
readiness : — '  After  a  certain  time  of  life,  we 
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must  be  contented  with  looking  as  usual, 
mustn't  we  ? ' 

'  At  no  period  of  my  life,'  remarked  Heriot 
quietly,  '  have  I  been  accused  of  presenting  a 
charming  aspect  to  the  eye ;  but  I  humbly 
trust  that  I  have  not  always  looked  as  if  I  had 
one  foot  in  the  grave.' 

'  Oh,  you're  all  right — you  wear  as  well 
as  any  of  us,'  said  Lord  St.  Austell,  who  disliked 
allusions  to  the  grave,  and  thought  them  in 
very  doubtful  taste. 

He  sat  doAvn  and  began  to  converse  with 
easy  fluency,  addressing  his  observations  for  the 
most  part  to  Clare,  who  found  herself  quite 
unable  to  respond  to  them.  She  was  so 
obviously  uncomfortable  that  Heriot  took  pity 
upon  her  at  length,  and  got  up.  Thereupon  she 
threw  him  an  imploring  glance,  which  he 
rightly  interpreted  to  mean  that  she  did  not 
want  to  be  left  alone  ^\\i\l  Lord  St.  Austell ;  so 
he  said  to  the  latter, — 
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'Is  that  your  brougham  that  I  see  at  the 
door  ?  Perhaps  you  will  take  pity  on  a  sick 
man  and  give  me  a  lift  home  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  by  all  means  ! '  cried  Lord 
St.  Austell  with  alacrity.  '  The  brougham 
shall  take  you  to  your  own  door,  and  then  you 
can  send  it  back  for  me.  In  the  meantime,  I 
dare  say  Mrs.  Vidal  will  give  me  a  cup  of  her 
excellent  tea.' 

This  was  not  exactly  what  Heriot  wanted. 
'  Oh,  I'll  wait  till  you  have  had  your  tea,'  he 
said. 

But  Lord  St  Austell  declared  that  he 
couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing.  'Now,  Mrs. 
Vidal,  you  must  not  ask  him  to  stay  ;  he  has 
no  business  to  be  out  so  late.  Invalids  always 
ought  to  be  at  home  before  six  o'clock,'  And 
he  caught  Heriot  by  the  arm  and  hurried  him 
out  of  the  room  before  another  word  could  be 
said. 

'  I  think  I  disposed  of  our  friend  rather 
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cleverly,'  he  remarked  on  his  return,  seating 
himself  complacently  in  a  chair  close  to  his 
hostess's  elbow. 

Clare  made  an  inarticulate  murmur.  She 
was  really  frightened  of  this  leering  old  man  ; 
and  indeed  his  next  speech  showed  that  her 
alarm  was  not  altogether  groundless. 

'  I  have  so  hoped  for  this  moment  to 
come  ! '  he  murmured.  '  I  can't  tell  you  how 
I  have  suffered  since  I  saw  you  last.  I  have 
had  no  peace.' 

Indiomation  restored  to  Clare  a  measure  of 

o 

courage.  She  rose  deliberately  and  moved  to 
a  chair  a  couple  of  yards  away.  '  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that,'  she  replied.  '  What  has  been 
the  matter  with  you  ? — gout  ?  ' 

Lord  St.  Austell  jumped  up  and  followed 
her  with  an  agility  which  sufficiently  refuted 
this  cruel  suggestion.  '  Ah,  don't  pretend  to 
misunderstand  me!' he  pleaded,  rather  huskily 
— for,  alas !  there   comes  a  time  of  life  when 
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tlie  human  voice  refuses  to  take  pathetic 
modulations — '  you  know  why  I  have  suffered; 
you  know  that  it  is  you  who  have  made  me 
suffer.  Not  intentionally — ah,  no  !  you  are  too 
angeUc  to  inflict  pain  willingly  upon  any  one  ; 
but ' 

'  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  at  all  angelic,' 
interrupted  Clare,  '  and  I  can't  imagine  what 
you  mean  by  saying  that  I  have  inflicted  pain 
upon  you.  I — I  don't  want  to  know  what 
you  mean,'  she  added  hastily,  perceiving  that 
Lord  St.  Austell  was  about  to  explain. 

'  But  I  must  tell  \qm  ! '  cried  that  susceptible 
veteran.  '  It  is  impossible  to  conceal  any 
longer  the  feelings  of — er — of  adoration  with 
which  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty  and — er — 
unhappiness  has  inspired  me.  Dearest  Mrs. 
Vidal,  don't  be  unhappy  any  more.  Your 
husband  has  shown  himself  unworthy  of  you ; 
but  there  is  one  who ' 

'  Please  don't  trouble  yourself  to  say  any 
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more,'  broke  in  Clare  coldly.  '  You  are  very 
impertinent ;  but  I  suppose  that  is  because  you 
know  no  better.' 

Now  Lord  St.  Austell  had  often  been  called 
impertinent  before,  and  did  not  mind  it  in  the 
least.  He  regarded  it,  indeed,  as  a  purely 
conventional  phrase,  commonly  employed  by 
ladies  under  certain  circumstances,  and  no 
more  intended  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense 
than  the  dismissal  by  which  it  was  just  as 
commonly  followed.  So  with  unabated  con- 
fidence he  proceeded  to  make  his  next  move, 
and  seizing  Mrs.  Yidal's  hand,  pressed  it 
fervently  to  his  lips. 

This  was  too  much  alike  for  Clare's  temper 
and  her  self-respect.  'Lord  St.  Austell,'  she 
exclaimed,  '  if  you  were  not  such  an  old  man — 
such  a  very  old  man — I  would  ring  the  bell 
and  have  you  turned  out  of  the  house.  As  it 
is,  I  can  only  suppose  that  you  have  become 
imbecile.     Is  it  possible  that  you  can  imngiiie 
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that  any  woman,  whether  married  or  smgle, 
could  be  in  love  with  you  ? — you  !  I  dare  say 
many  people  would  not  be  able  to  help  laughing 
at  you  ;  but  to  me  you  are  too  horribly  repulsive 
to  be  ludicrous.  Of  course,  you  w^ll  understand 
that  I  cannot  receive  you  again  after  this.' 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  as  had  also  Lord 
St.  Austell.  His  face  had  turned  white,  his 
eyes  were  glittering  and  his  lips  quivering. 
He  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  speak,  but 
controlled  himself.  The  fact  was  that  his 
system  of  ethics,  which  permitted  him  to  insult 
a  lady  in  the  manner  above  described,  forbade 
him  attack  her  with  angry  words.  So  he  said 
nothing  at  all — not  even  '  good-bye  ' — but 
took  his  hat  and  w^ent  away. 

Clare,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  sank  dow^n 
upon  the  sofa  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  in  an  agony  of  shame.  It  w^as  bad 
enough  that  any  man  should  have  presumed 
to  address  her  as  Lord  St.  Austell  had  done  ; 
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but  it  was  almost  worse  that  she  should  have 
allowed  herself  to  retort  upon  hhn  so  coarsely. 
Her  cheeks  burned  when  she  thought  of  the 
words  that  she  had  used  in  her  haste,  and  she 
felt  that  she  could  hardly  have  got  rid  of  her 
tormentor  in  a  less  dignified  manner. 

Yet,  if  she  had  but  known  it,  she  had 
achieved  a  triumph  of  a  certain  kind  ;  for  she 
was  the  only  woman  who  had  ever  succeeded 
in  putting  Lord  St.  Austell  into  a  genuine  rage. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

'  AN   END    OF    HIM.' 

If  Lord  St.  Austell  very  seldom  permitted  him- 
self to  be  thoroughly  angry,  he  was  frequently 
out  of  sorts,  and  would  snarl  savagely  at  those 
about  him  because  the  weather  was  bad,  or 
because  he  had  received  some  troublesome 
letters,  or  because  of  fifty  trifling  vexations  for 
which  they  were  in  no  way  responsible.  His 
wife,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  easily  moved 
to  wrath  and  easily  pacified,  was  too  essentially 
good-natured  to  indulge  often  in  a  fit  of  general 
ill-temper.  But  these  two  people,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  had  their  exceptional  days  ;  and 
it  so  chanced  that  while  one  of  them  was  allow- 
ing passion  to  get  the  better  of  him,  as  narrated 
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in  the  last  chapter,  the  other  was  sitting  in  her 
boudoir  in  Grosvenor  Square,  looking  as  cross 
and  sulky  as  any  shrew. 

Lady  St.  Austell  had  various  reasons  for 
being  at  odds  with  Fate.  To  begin  with,  an 
uncle  of  hers  had  chosen  that  inopportune  time 
of  year  to  have  a  long  illness,  and  die  at  the 
end  of  it,  so  that  she  had  only  just  been  able  to 
return  to  the  city  that  she  loved.  And  as 
though  it  were  not  bad  enough  to  be  defrauded 
of  half  her  season,  and  to  have  to  wear  mourn- 
ing (which  was  not  becoming  to  her)  for  two 
months,  the  dressmaker  must  needs  send  her 
home  half  a  dozen  new  frocks,  of  which  four 
could  not,  by  any  amount  of  squeezing  and 
sti-uggling,  be  made  to  meet,  while  the  remain- 
ing two  were  disgraceful  misfits.  Such  trials 
were  enough  to  upset  anybody's  equanimity ; 
but  over  and  above  these  Lady  St.  Austell  had 
that  morning  had  the  mortification  of  discover- 
ing that  there  was  something  dreadfully  wrong 
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with  her  hair,  which  was  coming  out  in  positive 
handfuls  ;  and  this  had  led  her  into  an  alterca- 
tion with  her  maid,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
latter  had  addressed  her  most  disrespectfully. 

It  was  indeed  rather  of  this  maid's 
behaviour  than  of  her  other  annoyances  that 
she  was  thinking  as  she  sat  alone  and  idle,  one 
plump  little  hand  supporting  her  cheek,  while 
the  other  beat  the  devil's  tattoo  upon  the  arm 
of  her  chair.  The  woman  had  been  dis- 
agreeably familiar  of  late,  and  occasionallv 
insolent.  She  had  taken  her  own  way  rather 
too  openly,  and  had  even  thrown  out  some 
veiled  hints  that  if  she  were  interfered  with, 
she  would  know  how  to  retaliate.  Lady  St. 
Austell  understood  pretty  well  what  these  hints 
meant,  and  had  thought  it  better  not  to  notice 
them  ;  because  it  might,  perhaps,  be  incon- 
venient if  Bowman  were  to  divulge  all  that  she 
had  seen  and  heard  during  the  past  six  months 
or  so.     But   what  was  more  disquieting  was 
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that  Bowman  seemed  to  be  aware  of  certain 
things  which  she  could  not  possibly  have  either 
seen  or  heard.  '  I  wonder  whether  she  reads  my 
letters  ?'  Lady  St.  Austell  mused.  '  I  don't  very 
much  care  if  she  does.  There  are  only  a  few 
that  I  shouldn't  like  her  to  see,  and  they  are 
locked  up  fortunately.' 

She  glanced  down  at  her  chatelaine,  upon 
which  she  kept  the  little  Bramah  key  of  the 
despatch-box  that  held  these  compromising 
documents,  and  suddenly  started  to  her  feet, 
exclaiming,  '  The  wretch  ! '  The  key  was  gone  ; 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  she  remembered  that 
the  first  thing  that  she  had  seen,  on  waking 
that  morning,  had  been  her  despatch -box, 
which — owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  confusion 
attendant  upon  the  unpacking  of  a  host  of 
trunks — had  not  yet  been  carried  down  to  its 
accustomed  place  on  her  writing-table.  With- 
out losing  a  moment,  she  flew  upstairs  and 
burst  impetuously  into  her  bedroom. 
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A  shriek  and  a  loud  crash  greeted  her 
entrance.  There  stood  the  guilty  Susan,  witli 
an  open  letter  in  her  liand  ;  and  there,  at  her 
feet,  lay  the  overturned  despatch-box,  its  con- 
tents scattered  over  the  carpet. 

Susan's  previous  experience  of  her  mistress's 
ways  may  have  led  her  to  expect  a  violent  out 
break  ;  but  if  that  was  what  she  looked  for,  she 
was  disappointed. 

'  Bowman,'  said  Lady  St.  Austell,  quite 
quietly,  '  you  will  receive  a  month's  wages,  and 
leave  the  house  before  night.  You  need  not 
apply  to  me  for  a  character.' 

Susan  made  for  the  door  without  replying. 
But  upon  the  threshold  she  halted  and  turned 
round,  with  a  malicious  smile.  '  I  think,  my 
lady,'  said  she,  'you  had  better  give  me  a 
character,  if  I  ask  for  it.' 

'  You  had  better  not  ask  for  it,'  replied 
Lady  St.  Austell  coldly.  '  If  you  do,  I  shall 
give  you  the  character  that  you  deserve.' 
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'  Oh,  very  well,  my  lady  ;  tliaDk  you.  I'll 
do  as  much  for  you — and  more.  I'll  give  you 
the  character  that  you  deserve  without  wait- 
ing to  be  asked  for  it.  You  see,  I've  got  some- 
thing here  that's  as  good  as  a  written  character.' 

It  was  the  letter  which  she  had  been  perus- 
ing when  she  had  been  so  unexpectedly  inter- 
rupted, and  she  now  held  it  up  between  her 
finger  and  thumb  with  a  nod  of  triumph. 

Lady  St.  Austell  seemed  alarmed.  She 
drew  a  step  or  two  nearer  to  her  maid,  and  said 
appealingly,  '  You  wouldn't  do  that.  Bowman  ! 
You  wouldn't  really  steal  one  of  my  letters  and 
give  it  to  somebody  else  to  read ! ' 

'  Not  unless  you  force  me  to  it,  my  lady.' 

'  Not  unless  I  force  you  to  it  ? '  repeated 
Lady  St.  Austell  musingly.  She  approached  a 
little  closer  still,  her  eyes  were  cast  down,  and 
she  appeared  to  be  lost  in  thought.  All  of  a 
sudden  she  made  a  spring  at  the  sheet  of  note- 
paper  wMch  was  being  waved  menacingly  over 
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her  head,  and  snatched  it  out  of  the  grasp  of 
the  astonished  Susan,  who  had  not  supposed 
that  anything  of  that  kind  was  coming.  '  Now 
you  can  go.  Bowman,'  said  she. 

Susan  cast  a  glance  at  the  papers  with  which 
the  floor  was  strewn.  It  would  have  been  easy 
enough,  perhaps,  to  possess  herself  of  some  of 
them  ;  but  whether  she  would  not  lose  more 
than  she  would  gain  by  a  personal  conflict  with 
her  employer  seemed  open  to  doubt.  '  I'm 
sure  I  don't  want  to  make  mischief,  my  lady,' 
she  said,  '  but  I  can't  afford  to  be  ruined  either. 
Find  me  another  place,  and  I'll  hold  my  tongue. 
Eefuse  me  a  character,  and  I  speak  to  his 
lordship  this  very  day.' 

Lady  St.  Austell  was  neither  a  very  coura- 
geous nor  a  very  wise  woman  ;  but  she  knew 
better  than  to  fall  into  such  a  trap  as  this. 
'  You  can  say  what  you  please  and  do  what  you 
please,'  she  replied;  'but  you  will  leave  the 
house  to-night,  as  I  told  you.     If  you  are  not 
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gone  by  nine  o'clock  I  shall  send  for  a  police- 
man and  give  you  in  charge  for  breaking  open 
my  despatch-box.' 

It  is  not  likely  that  Miss  Bowman  was  much 
frightened  by  the  latter  threat ;  but  Lady  St. 
Austell's  coolness  was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  her.  She  did  as  she  was  told,  and  went 
away,  merely  remarking,  '  Very  good,  my 
lady.  Don't  say  I  didn't  let  you  have  your 
choice,  that's  all.' 

The  moment  that  she  was  gone.  Lady  St. 
Austell  gathered  up  the  scattered  letters  and 
ran  down  with  them  to  her  boudoir.  She  sat 
down,  and  sighed  once  or  twice  as  she  gazed 
at  the  various  samples  of  masculine  handwriting 
that  lay  on  her  lap.  It  grieved  her  to  break 
these  few  remaining  links  with  the  past,  some 
of  which  carried  her  back  to  a  period  when 
she  had  owed  allegiance  to  no  aged  lord,  and 
had  dreamt  of  love  in  a  cottage  as  a  not 
altogether  impossible  form  of  happiness.     But 
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there  was  no  time  for  indulging  in  sentimental 
retrospection  now.  She  had  chosen  a  castle 
in  preference  to  a  cottage,  and  it  would  never 
do  to  let  written  evidence  remain  which  might 
deprive  her  of  the  residence  that  she  had 
selected.  In  truth,  that  result  was  hardly  one 
which  could  have  been  brought  about  by  a 
perusal  of  the  correspondence  in  question ;  and 
had  it  been  submitted  to  a  jury  of  her  lady- 
ship's fellow-countrymen,  they  would  probably 
have  come  to  the  perfectly  just  conclusion  that 
she  had  been  nothing  w^orse  than  indiscreet. 
But  Lady  St.  Austell,  not  being  quite  so  sure 
of  that,  and  having  an  unreasoning  dread  of 
her  husband,  thought  it  best  to  be  upon  the 
safe  side.  She  hastily  dragged  away  the  stand 
of  flowers  in  pots  which  concealed  the  fire- 
place, and,  casting  the  cherished  rehcs  into  the 
empty  grate,  applied  a  lighted  match  to  them. 

No  one  who  has  not  tried  to  burn  a  bundle 
of  letters  in  a  hurry  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
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time  that  it  takes  to  consume  a  few  dozen 
sheets  of  paper.  Quite  half  an  hour  elapsed 
before  Lady  St.  Austell  threw  herself  back 
in  her  chair,  with  flushed  cheeks,  muttering, 
'  There !  Now,  unless  Johnny  Spencer  has 
kept  some  of  my  notes — which  I  don't  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  that  hag  of  a  wife  of  his 
will  have  allowed  him  to  do — I  think  I  am 
pretty  safe.' 

Hardly  had  she  breathed  these  words  when 
she  was  startled  by  a  smart  tap  at  the  door, 
and  before  she  could  say  '  Come  in,'  she  found 
herself  confronted  with  her  husband.  De- 
cidedly, it  was  not  a  lucky  afternoon.  Lord 
St.  Austell  looked  very  black ;  his  customary 
grin  had  vanished  altogether ;  his  thin  lips 
were  tightly  set,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
was  in  one  of  his  least  amiable  humours. 

'  Burning  letters  ?  '  he  asked,  ^vith  a  glance 
at  the  shrivelled  shreds  of  paper  on  the  hearth. 
'  An  excellent  plan.     There  is  only  one  better 
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as  far  as  I  know,  and  that  is  not  to  receive 
any; 

'How  can  one  help  receiving  letters?' 
asked  Lady  St.  Austell  faintly. 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know — I  wish  to  goodness 
I  did  !  But  your  letters,  I  should  imagine,  are 
chiefly  answers  ;  and  I  can  give  you  as  practical 
a  piece  of  advice  about  them  as  "  Ask  no 
questions,  and  you'll  be  told  no  lies."  Don't 
write  rubbish  to  young  fools,  and  you  won't 
have  to  scorch  your  face  till  you  look  like  a 
cook  by  burning  their  replies  on  a  hot  summer 
afternoon.' 

'  How  coarse  you  are ! '  cried  Lady  St. 
Austell  indignantly.  '  I  am  not  given  to  be- 
having in  the  way  that  you  describe.' 

'  Are  you  not .?  But  I  haven't  asked  an 3^ 
questions,  you  know,  so  you  needn't — well, 
you  needn't  answer.  In  point  of  fact,  I  don't 
feel   the  slightest   curiosity  about  the  matter. 
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All  the  same,  I  wouldn't  keep  such  a  rascally 
lady's-maid,  if  I  were  you.' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  keep  her :  I  have  just 
dismissed  her.    Has  she  been  speaking  to  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  she  has.  Bounced  out  at  me  as  I 
was  coming  upstairs,  and  began  to  pour  out 
such  a  stream  of  venom  that  she  positively 
frightened  me.     I  told  her  to  go  to  blazes.' 

'  Did  you  really  ? '  exclaimed  Lady  St. 
Austell  gratefully.  '  Thank  you,  Sidney  ;  you 
acted  like  a  gentleman.' 

'  That  appears  to  surprise  you.  Personally, 
I  am  not  certain  that  it  isveryhke  a  gentleman 
to  use  strong  language  to  one's  inferiors  ;  but 
she  ought  not  to  have  bounced  at  me.  I  can't 
stand  being  bounced  at.  She  is  a  good-looking 
woman  too,'  continued  his  lordship  medita- 
tively. '  Cursed  with  a  vile  temper,  though,  I 
should  think.' 

His  own  temper  seemed  to  have  improved 
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since  he  had  entered  the  room ;  but  presently 

his   brow    o-rew    dark   a^ain.     '  I   don't   often 

interfere  with  you,'  he  resumed.     '  I  let  you 

choose  your  own  acquaintances,  as  a  rule.     You 

don't  choose  them  wisely  ;  but  that  is  rather 

more  your  afHiir  than  mine.     Every  now  and 

then,  however,  I  must  claim  a  right  of  veto ; 

and  just  now  you  will  oblige  me  by  striking 

those  Yidal  people  off  your  visiting  list.' 

'  By  all   means,  if  you  wish  it,'  answered 
* 
Lady   St.    Austell,   Avith    the     most    heartless 

alacrity.       '  I   had   almost   forgotten   that   we 

knew  them.' 

Even  Lord  St.  Austell  could  not  help 
smiling  at  this.  '  The  extraordinary  part  of  it,' 
he  remarked,  addressing  himself  to  no  one  in 
particular,  '  is  that  she  is  speaking  the  simple 
truth.' 

'  Of  course  I  am  speaking  the  truth,'  she 
returned  ;  '  what  is  there  so  extraordinary  in 
that  ?     I  generally  do  speak  the  truth,  if  you 
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only  knew  it.  I  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth 
that  unfortunate  day  when  you  found  me  at 
Mr.  Vidal's  house  ;  and  if  you  imagine  that  I 
have  the  least  wish  to  see  him  again ' 

'  I  assure  you  I  have  never  indulged  in  any 
speculations  upon  that  point.  All  I  know  is 
that  I  don't  wish  to  see  him  again — or  his  wife 
either.  They  are  objectionable,  vulgar  sort  of 
people ;  and  we  will  not  receive  them  any 
more,  if  you  please.' 

And  with  that  Lord  St.  Austell,  w^io,  per- 
haps, feared  that  if  he  lingered  he  might  be 
drawn  into  explanations  which  he  would  after- 
wards regret,  picked  up  his  hat  and  stick,  and 
went  off  to  his  club. 

On  his  way  down  Bruton  Street  he  encoun- 
tered a  young  man  of  amiable  but  somewhat 
jaded  aspect,  who  smiled  and  half  stopped,  as 
though  with  the  intention  of  accosting  him  ; 
but  perhaps  he  did  not  recognise  this  young 
man, .  for   he    passed   on,   staring    blankly   at 
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vacancy  through  his  eye-glass,  and  Adrian, 
proceeding  towards  Grosvenor  Square,  mut- 
tered, '  I  wonder  whether  that  was  an  inten- 
tional cut  ?  ' 

Adrian  had  heard  that  Lady  St.  Austell 
was  in  London,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
had  decided  to  call  upon  her.  He  had  been 
able  to  give  himself  various  good  reasons  for  so 
doing.  It  would  be  an  act  of  common  polite- 
ness ;  it  would  show  her  that  the  unpleasant 
circumstances  of  their  last  meeting  had  not 
lessened  his  friendly  regard  for  her,  and  so 
forth.  But  in  reality  he  was  going  to  Grosvenor 
Square  because  he  was  anxious  to  see  how 
Lady  St.  Austell  would  receive  him.  Would 
she  express  any  regret  for  having  got  him  into 
trouble  with  his  wife  by  her  imprudence? 
Would  she  show  him  the  cold  shoulder,  as  so 
many  others  had  tai^en  to  doing  of  late.^ 
Above  all,  would  she  join  in  the  general  con- 
demnation of  his  new  book  ?     There  was  little 
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enough  danger  of  her  offending  him  in  this  last 
particular,  seeing  that  she  did  not  so  much  as 
know  that  he  had  pubhshed  another  work  ;  but 
such  ignorance  as  that  he  may  be  pardoned  for 
not  having  foreseen,  and  he  stepped  on  towards 
his  doom  with  more  or  less  of  cheerful  antici- 
pation. 

He  was  admitted  into  the  long  drawing- 
room  which  he  knew  so  well,  and  was  kept 
waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Lady 
St.  Austell  appeared.  When  she  did  appear,  it 
was  with  an  air  of  hurry  and  preoccupation. 
She  said,  '  Oh,  how  do  you  do  ?  ' — and  sitting 
down,  began  to  open  and  examine  a  number  of 
notes — invitations  apparently — which  she  had 
carried  in  with  her,  addressing  a  little  perfunc- 
tory conversation  to  her  visitor  while  she  did 
so. 

Presently  she  rose,  crossed  the  room  to  her 
wTiting-table,  and  began  to  scribble  off  replies. 
'  May  I  trouble  you  to  ring  the  bell  ? '  she  said  ; 
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and  when  a  servant  presented  himself,  she 
wanted  to  know  wdiy  the  menu  had  not  been 
sent  up  to  her.  Let  it  be  brought  immediately. 
And  covers  w^ere  to  be  laid  for  sixteen,  not 
fourteen.  Had  the  flow^ers  arrived  from  the 
country?  and  had  anybody  unpacked  them 
yet?  From  time  to  lime  she  threw  a  remark 
or  a  question  over  her  shoulder  at  Adrian. 
'  How  hot  it  is  to-day,  is  it  not  ?  '  '  Can  you 
tell  me  what  the  day  of  the  month  is  ?  '  '  Have 
you  been  long  in  London  ?  '  &c.  &c. 

All  this  evidently  meant,  '  I  don't  want 
to  be  bothered  with  callers  just  now,  and  I 
should  be  much  obhged  if  you  w^ould  take 
yourself  off.'  It  is  never  exactly  agreeable  to 
receive  such  broad  hhits ;  but  if  Adrian's  mind 
had  been  in  its  normal  condition,  he  would 
have  retired  gracefully,  without  showing  any 
foolish  consciousness  of  having  been  snubbed. 
His  condition  of  mind,  however,  happened  at 
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that  time  to  be  abnormal,  and  be  could  not 
for  the  hfe  of  him  help  showing  that  he  was 
angry. 

'  My  name  is  Yidal,  and  I  live  in  London,' 
he  said  at  length.  '  I  mention  these  facts 
because  you  appear  to  have  forgotten  who 
I  am.' 

'  Oh  no,'  answered  Lady  St.  Austell,  laugh- 
ing a  httle  ;  '  I  remember  you  quite  well.' 

'  Then  may  I  ask  whether  I  have  offended 
you  in  any  way  ?  Because,  if  you  remember 
me  at  all,  you  must  remember  that  we  were 
rather  friends  a  few  months  ago.' 

Lady  St.  Austell  laughed  again.  She  would 
have  preferred  that  Mr.  Yidal  should  go  away 
in  a  huff  without  demanding  explanations  ; 
but  the  main  thing,  after  all,  was  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  she  knew  that  she  could  do  that  in  a 
very  few  minutes. 

'  I  don't  go  in  for  undying  friendships,'  she 
replied.     'When   people   begin   to   claim   the 
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privileges  of  friends  they  invariably  begin  to  be 
bores.' 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  a  bore,'  said 
Adrian,  getting  up,  '  and  I  think  I  may  safely 
take  upon  myself  to  say  that  you  will  not  find 
me  one ;  for  I  shall  certainly  claim  no  privi- 
leges of  any  sort  or  kind  in  future.  You  are 
quite  right  to  throw  me  overboard  ;  you  only 
follow  the  fashion.  Everybody  else  is  doing 
the  same.' 

'  Can't  you  swim  .^  '  asked  Lady  St.  Austell, 
with  an  air  of  innocent  wonder. 

'I  am  almost  afraid  not;  but  whether  I 
swim  or  sink,  I  suppose  the  ship  will  sail  on 
without  me  much  as  usual.     Good-bye.' 

'  Good-bye,'  said  Lady  St.  Austell  sweetly  ; 
and  thus  Adrian  left  the  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square  for  the  last  time. 

'  So  there  is  an  end  of  him^  mused  her 
ladyship  after  he  had  gone.  '  I  don't  think  I 
regret   him   much.     He   was   extremely  good 
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looking  ;  but  he  didn't  seem  to  know  how  to 
use  his  advantages,  and  I  was  getting  very 
tired  of  him.  I  wonder  what  he  meant  by 
people  having  thrown  him  overboard  ?  Perhaps 
they  are  getting  tired  of  him  too.  That  would 
not  astonish  me.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXYII. 

UNCONDITIONAL    SURRENDEE. 

Among  tlie  oral  traditiorivS  of  the  Yidal  family 
it  is  related  that,  at  the  tender  age  of  five  and 
a  half,  Adrian,  who  had  been  guilty  of  some 
infantile  misdemeanour,  was  sentenced  to  a 
period  of  solitary  confinement  extending  over 
several  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term 
the  nurse  was  sent  to  release  the  prisoner,  and, 
on  approaching  the  apartment  in  which  he  was 
locked  up,  was  horrified  at  encountering  a 
strong  smell  of  burning.  '  I  do  believe  that 
wicked  boy  have  gone  and  tumbled  into  the 
fire,  just  to  spite  his  mar  ! '  she  is  reported  to 
have  exclaimed.  Adrian,  however,  had  not 
adopted  quite  so  extreme  a  measure.     He  was 
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found  seated  on  the  liearthrug,  in  a  state  of 
absolute  nudity,  pensively  contemplating  the 
slow  combustion  of  his  boots,  which,  together 
with  his  shirt,  tunic,  and  other  articles  of 
apparel,  he  had  placed  upon  tlie  red-hot  coals, 
and  which  by  this  time  were  reduced  very 
nearly  to  ashes.  When  Mrs.  Yidal,  in  her  cold 
way,  asked  him  what  he  had  expected  to  gain 
by  this  act  of  incendiarism,  he  replied  to  the 
effect  that  his  object  had  been  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had  wanted  something  to  do ; 
in  the  second,  he  had  considered  that  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  offence,  and  as  it  had  not 
been  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  former,  he  had 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  estabhsh  an 
equilibrium  by  increasing  the  latter.  The 
destruction  of  his  clothing  had  seemed  to  him 
the  readiest  means  of  achieving  this  end,  and 
he  had  destroyed  his  clothing  accordingly. 
More  than  once  in  later  life  Adrian  acted 
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upon  a  similar  principle,  though  perhaps  with- 
out acknowledging  it  so  plainly  either  to  him- 
self or  to  others.  At  the  period  of  his  history 
to  which  we  have  now  come,  he  was  suffering 
under  a  deep  sense  of  wrong.  Everybody  had 
treated  him  badly — his  wife,  his  critics.  Lady 
St.  Austell,  the  editor  and  proprietors  of  the 
'  Anglo-Saxon  ' — in  short,  the  world  at  large  ; 
and  his  nature  forbade  hiai  to  sit  down  and 
brood  over  unmerited  ill-usage.  It  was  no 
discredit  to  him  that  he  felt  the  same  necessity 
in  his  manhood  as  in  his  childhood  to  be  doing 
something ;  but  it  was  certainly  unfortunate 
that  he  had  not  grown  out  of  the  childish 
notion  that  that  something,  in  order  to  be  at 
all  satisfactory,  must  be  more  or  less  naughty. 

If  he  had  been  asked  why  at  this  time  he 
joined  himself  to  a  rather  faster  set  than  any 
that  he  had  hitherto  been  mixed  up  with,  and 
why  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
attentions  to  certain  ladies  who  were   knojv^n 
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to  delight  in  conspicuous  attentions,  he  might 
have  rephed  that  he  wanted  to  drown  care ; 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  pain  thus  in- 
flicted upon  his  wife  was  not  only  known  to 
him,  but,  in  a  measure,  agreeable.  He  had 
spoken  of  being  thrown  overboard  ;  but  in 
reality  he  could  still  go  to  two  or  three  parties 
on  most  nights,  if  he  was  so  inclined  ;  and  it 
suited  him  to  do  so.  There  was  no  longer  any 
question  of  Clare's  accompanying  him  ;  she,  as 
has  been  seen,  had  adopted  another  method 
of  dealing  with  care.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
had  the  honour  of  escorting  his  sister  into  tlie 
world. 

Georgina  so  far  resembled  her  brother  that 
she  was  fond  of  society,  and  could  not  endure 
inaction.  Possibly,  she  may  have  resembled 
him  in  the  further  particular  of  thinking 
society  the  best  cure  for  low  spuits.  She  was, 
at  all  events,  not  so  cheerful  as  she  had  been 
the  year  before,  and  many  of  her  friends  noted 
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a  disposition  towards  silence  and  listlessness  on 
her  part,  which  had  never  been  among  her 
characteristics,  and  for  which  they  were  at  a 
loss  to  account. 

A  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon — 
nothing  less,  indeed,  than  a  genuine  and  vivid 
blush — ^might  have  been  seen  upon  the 
countenance  of  Miss  Yidal  one  evening  in  July, 
at  a  ball  to  which  she  and  her  brother,  among 
several  hundreds  of  others,  had  been  invited. 
But  as  nobody  could  have  expected  to  w^itness 
such  a  manifestation,  it  probably  escaped  notice, 
and  was  certainly  not  observed  by  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  responsible  for  it.  He  said, 
'  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Vidal  .^ '  without  any 
apparent  embarrassment,  and  Georgina  quickly 
recovered  her  self-possession. 

'  So  here  you  are  back  in  London  again,' 
was  her  greeting. 

'  Yes,'  answered  He  Wynt,  '  here  I  am 
again  ;  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  if  I  may.' 
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Georgina  drew  her  skirts  away  from  the 
few  extra  inches  of  bench  which  they  had  been 
covering.  '  Sit  down,'  she  said,  '  and  proceed. 
What  is  your  news  ?  ' 

'  It  isn't  exactly  news,'  answered  De  Wynt, 
squeezing  his  small  person  into  the  space 
cleared  for  him.  '  That  is,  I  am  not  sm^e  how 
far  it  may  be  news  to  you  ;  but  most  likely 
you  don't  hear  all  that  I  do.  You  know  your 
sister-in-law^  was  awfully  kind  to  me  while  you 
were  away.' 

'  Was  she  ?  I  have  no  doubt  you  deserved 
her  kindness.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that ;  but  she  was 
kind  to  me.  And  your  brother — well,  he  is 
your  brother.' 

'  That  is  undeniable.' 

'  So  that  even  if  I  didn't  care  about  him  for 
his  own  sake,  I  should  for  the  sake  of  others  ; 

and  I  don't  like  to  see  him  going  to — to 

may  I  speak  plainly  ?  ' 
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'  By  all  means.  You  don't  like  to  see  him 
going  to  the  devil.'  • 

'  I  meant  to  say,  the  dogs  ;  but  perhaps  the 
other  expression  comes  nearer  the  trutli.' 

'And  how  are  you  going  to  prevent  him 
from  reaching  his  destination,  whatever  it  may 
be?' 

'  I  don't  suppose  I  can  prevent  him  ;  but 
you  might.  I  know  you  think  I  attach  too 
much  importance  to  what  the  world  says ;  but 
I  do  assure  you  that  no  man  can  afford  to  be 
talked  about  as  people  are  talking  about  Yidal 
now.  And  that  isn't  all.  I  am  afraid  he  is 
coming  to  grief  in  other  ways.  I  am  afraid 
he  is  getting  indifferent  about  his  work,  and 
running  into  debt.  I  don't  apologise  for  re- 
peating what  I  hear  to  you,  because  I  am  sure 
you  won't  misunderstand  my  motives.  No 
doubt  a  great  part  of  it  is  not  true  ;  but  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  a  small  part  is.' 
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'  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  all  true,'  said 
Georgina,  witli  a  sigh. 

'  Well,  we  know  pretty  well  what  the 
meaning  of  it  is,  and  the  cause  of  it,  and  that 
the  whole  thing  could  be  set  straight  if  only 
one  of  two  persons  would  give  way  just  a  little 
bit.  Now,  I  don't  think  there's  much  good  in 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Yidal.' 

'  I  don't  think  there  is,'  agreed  Georgina. 
'  I  made  my  little  effort  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  result  was  discouraging.' 

'  Heriot  might  help  ;  but  he 's  too  ill  to 
leave  his  house,  poor  beggar,  and  Yidal  won't 
go  near  him.  He  told  me  so  the  other  day, 
when  I  looked  him  up.  So  you  see,  there 
really  is  only  you.' 

'  And  what  am  I  to  do  ?  '  inquired  Georgina. 

'  I  shouldn't  venture  to  suggest.  I  am 
rather  dull,  as  you  know  ;  and  you  are  very 
clever.' 
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'  Clever  as  I  am,  I  confess  that  I  don't 
quite  see  my  way.  If  people  will  insist  upon 
marrying,  I  am  afraid  they  must  accept  the 
natural  consequences  of  their  folly.' 

'  Quarrels  and  misunderstandings  are  not 
the  natural  consequences  of  marriage,'  said  De 
Wynt  dogmatically. 

'  Are  they  not  ?  Well,  I  never  was  married 
myself,  so  I  can  only  judge  by  appearances. 
You,  I  hear,  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  speak 
authoritatively  upon  the  point.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked  De  Wynt. 

'  It  is  currently  reported  that  you  are  about 
to  be  married — and  to  an  heiress,  too.  I  don't 
mean  to  assert  that  marriages  of  that  kind  are 
acts  of  folly.' 

'  Whoever  told  you  that  I  was  going  to  be 
married  told  you  a — a  deliberate  falsehood  ! ' 
cried  De  Wynt  warmly.  '  No  one  can  possibly 
have  beheved  such  a  thing — you  least  of  all.' 

'  I  did  beheve  it,  though  ;  why  should   I 
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not  ?  You  will  probably  marry  one  of  these 
days.' 

'  I  don't  know.  It  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  only  woman  whom  I  shall  ever 
ask  to  marry  me  persists  in  refusing  me  or  not. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  marriages  don't  necessarily 
bring  about  dissensions.  When  they  do,  it  is 
because  there  has  been  no  previous  under- 
standing. Now,  I  do  think  that  y6u  and  I 
understand  one  another  perfectly.  You  have 
your  tastes  and  I  have  my  little  prejudices. 
We  should  both  have  to  give  way  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  I  don't  think  we  should  mind  that 
— at  least,  I  am  sure  I  should  not.  Only,  I 
should  have  to  bar  the  South  Sea  Islands.  When 
one  has  a  property  to  look  after,  one  can't  go 
quite  so  far  as  that  every  winter.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  remarked  Georgina,  '  that 
we  are  getting  very  far  indeed  from  the  subject 
that  we  started  with.' 

'  No,  not  so  very  ;  because,  supposing  that 
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we  could  act  together,  we  might  see  our  friends 
through  their  troubles,  I  think ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  could  be  of  use  in  many  ways,  if 
only  you  would  give  me  the  right  to  be  of 
use.' 

'  But,  Mr.  De  Wynt,  I  have  told  you  already 
that  I  cannot  accept  your  offer.' 

'  You  never  gave  me  any  reason  for  refusing 
it,  though.  If  you  tell  me  that  you  don't  care 
enough  about  me  to  marry  me,  there's  an  end 
of  it,  and  I  won't  bother  you  any  more ;  but  if 
it  is  only  that  I  happen  to  have  come  into  a 
little  money ' 

'  You  have  been  vnriting  to  Clare  ! '  broke 
in  Georgina  suspiciously. 

'  Yes,  I  have  ;  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
it ;  and  it  was  she  who  told  me  what  you  said 
about  not  choosing  to  marry  a  man  who  had 
just  inherited  a  fortune.  As  though  I  should 
be  likely  to  think  that  you  would  accept  me  for 
that  reason  !     Now,  Miss  Vidal,  I  have  a  right 
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to  an  honest  answer.  Can  you  or  can't  you 
care  for  me  ?  ' 

'  You  are  very  peremptory.  A  ball-room  is 
not  the  proper  place  for  this  sort  of  thing.' 

'  Nobody  is  looking  at  us  ;  and  I  shouldn't 
care  if  everybody  was.  Don't  keep  me  in 
suspense  any  longer.  I  have  been  very  patient 
— I  think  you  will  allow  that — and  surely  I 
am  entitled  to  an  answer  now.' 

'  If  you  are  quite  convinced  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  Adrian  and  Clare,'  began  Georgina. 

'  It  is  your  duty  to  yourself  to  answer  Yes, 
if  you  can,'  said  De  Wynt  earnestly.  '  And 
your  duty  to  me  too,'  he  added. 

'  Ah,  yes  ;  I  foresee  that  I  shaU  hear  a  good 
deal  about  my  duty  to  you.  Well — I  surrender, 
then.  It's  an  unconditional  surrender.  I  haven't 
the  slightest  behef  in  your  give-and-take  system, 
you  know.  Of  t^vo  people,  one  must  rule  and 
the  other  must  be  ruled  ;  and  I  suppose  perhaps 
you  had  better  be   the  ruler.     Give  me  your 
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orders,  and  I  will  humbly  endeavour  to  execute 
them.' 

But  De  Wynt  had  no  specific  commands  to 
give  ;  and  although  the  newly- engaged  pair  did 
not  separate  for  another  hour,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  had 
agreed  upon  nothmg  more  precise  than  thut  it 
behoved  Georgina  to  '  speak  to '  her  brother. 


^IZ 


CHAPTER  XXXYIII. 

THE   WEATH   OF   :ME.    WILBRAHAM. 

Doubtless  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  it  becomes  a  duty  to  inform  some  rela- 
tive or  friend  that  he  is  conducting  himself 
like  a  perfect  idiot  ;  but  under  no  circum- 
stances can  this  duty  be  an  agreeable  one  to 
those  who  are  at  all  likely  to  discharge  them- 
selves of  it  with  success.  The  people  who 
find  satisfaction  in  it  are  precisely  those  who 
might  keep  silence  with  advantage.  Georgina's 
announcement  of  her  engagement  brought 
her  such  hearty  congratulations  from  her 
brother  that  she  felt  it  impossible  to  attack 
him  then  and  there  upon  the  subject  of  his 
misdemeanours ;  and  when,  a  few  days  later 
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— being  urged  thereto,  by  De  Wynt — she 
ventured  upon  a  tentative  remonstrance,  he 
checked  her  at  once. 

'  For  Heaven's  sake,'  he  exclaimed,  '  don't 
begin  to  scold !  I  am  not  sure  what  are  the 
crimes  that  you  suppose  me  to  have  been 
guilty  of ;  but  to  save  time,  let  us  say  that  I 
have  broken  the  entire  decalogue  at  a  blow, 
like  Moses.  Well,  I  don't  repent.  I  am  not 
in  a  repentant  humour,  and  you  won't  bring 
me  into  one  by  telling  me  wdiat  a  poor  opinion 
you  have  of  me.  Eeally  and  truly,  you  had 
better  leave  me  alone.' 

Georgina  was  very  much  incHned  to  agree 
wdth  him.  She  secretly  sympathised  far 
more  with  her  brother  than  with  her  sister-in- 
law,  and  thought  that  the  latter  had  brought 
the  greater  part  of  her  troubles  upon  herself. 
As  she  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  say  this,  she 
held  her  tongue. 

In  the  meantime,  De  Wynt  was  not  the 
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only  person  \y1io  was  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
upon  Adrian  and  his  proceedings.  From  the 
outset,  Mr.  Wilbraham  had  detested  his  success- 
ful rival.  Indeed,  he"  was  a  man  to  whom 
successful  rivals  were  very  apt  to  be  detestable, 
and  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  discovered  plenty 
of  defects  in  Adrian's  character,  if  the  latter  had 
not  saved  him  the  trouble  of  making  any  re- 
search in  that  direction.  When,  therefore,  he 
saw  Yidal  dancing  half  the  night  through  with 
that  naughty  little  Mrs.  Black,  or  sitting  in 
dark  corners  with  the  more  demure  but  not 
less  dangerous  Mrs.  White,  and  when  at  balls, 
dinner-parties,  and  crushes,  he  looked  in  vain 
for  Vidal's  wife,  his  blood  began  to  boil. 
Where  was  Mrs.  Yidal  ?  Did  that  fellow  lock 
her  up,eo  that  he  might  be  the  more  free  to  carry 
on  his  endless  flirtations  ?  Did  he  ill-treat  her  ? 
Did  he  beat  her?  Wilbraham  believed  that 
the  man  was  capable  of  it,  His  apprehensions 
became  at  length  so  harassing  to  him  that  he 
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resolved  to  find  out  whether  they  were  well 
founded  or  not  by  the  simple  •  expedient  of 
calling  in  Alexandra  Gardens.  Some  men 
might  have  felt  this  to  be  an  act  of  doubtful 
wisdom  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  so  to  Wilbraham, 
who  would  no  more  have  thouc^ht  of  makings  love 
to  his  neighbour's  wife  than  of  picking  his  neigh- 
bour's pocket,  and  who  merely  wished  to  be 
assured  that  the  woman  who  might  have  ruled 
over  his  heart  and  houseliold,  was  contented 
with  the  destiny  which  she  had  chosen  in  pre- 
ference to  that.  What  course  he  was  prepared 
to  adopt  in  the  contrary  event,  he  had  not 
asked  himself. 

He  found  Clare  at  home  and  alone.  She 
was  sitting  beside  her  work-table,  and  as  she 
rose  to  receive  him,  laying  down  the  doll  which 
she  had  been  dressing,  a  faint  blush  mounted 
into  her  clieeks.  Evidently  she  was  a  little 
smrprised  at  seeing  Wilbraham,  who  had  never 
until  now  chosen  to  darken  her  doors  ;  but  she 
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did  not  express  lier  surprise  in  words,  and  it 
was  he  who  experienced  a  momentary  embar- 
rassment. He  accounted  for  his  presence,  after 
a  few  minutes,  by  saying, — 

'  I  called  to  see  whether  you  were  still  alive, 
Mrs.  Yidal.  I  meet  your  husband  almost  every 
evening  ;  but  you,  never.  Why  do  you  hide 
yourself  from  your  friends  in  this  way  ?  ' 

'  The  few  friends  that  I  have  in  London 
know  where  to  find  me,'  answered  Clare.  '  I 
am  not  particularly  fond  of  parties.' 

'  Yet  you  used  to  be  fond  of  them.  I  don't 
think  anybody  enjoyed  balls  more  than  you  did 
in  Eome.' 

'  Ah,  that  was  a  very  long  time  ago.' 

'  Two  years.' 

'  Well,  two  and  a  half.  But  two  years  may 
be  a  long  time.  It  all  depends  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  them.  One  can't 
manage  to  enjoy  dancing  after  one  is  married 
quite  as  much  as  one  did  before.' 

VOL.  III.  ^ 
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'  Your  husband '  began  Wilbraham,  but 

stopped  himself.  It  would  be  rather  bad  taste 
to  tell  her  that  her  husband  did  not  find  matri- 
mony incompatible  with  social  diversions ;  and 
besides,  she  could  hardly  require  to  be  informed 
of  that  fact.  '  You  were  ill  nearly  the  whole 
winter,  v/ere  you  not  ? '  he  asked  abruptly. 
'  You  don't  look  very  well  now.' 

'  Don't  I  ?  I  feel  perfectly  well,'  answered 
Clare ;  '  and  I  was  not  really  ill  then.  I  am 
afraid  I  am  always  ready  to  make  the  most  of 
any  excuse  for  getting  out  of  London.' 

'  Of  course  you  are  ! '  cried  Wilbraham 
warmly  ;  '  and  quite  right  too  I  A  born  and 
bred  Londoner  may  go  on  filling  his  lungs 
with  coal-smoke,  and  persuading  himself  that 
he  likes  it ;  but  as  for  anybody  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  breathe  air  keeping  well  here,  I 
simply  wouldn't  believe  him  upon  his  oath  if  he 
asserted  such  a  thing.  And  why  on  earth 
should  you  live  in  a  place  which  you  hate,  and 
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which  doesn't  agree  with  you  ?  Yidal  isn't  a 
doctor  or  a  lawyer,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
You  ought  to  insist  upon  his  moving  into  the 
country.' 

Wilbraham  fastened  eagerly  upon  this  griev- 
ance, in  default  of  a  better,  and  made  himself 
quite  hot  over  it.  His  vehemence  rather 
amused  Clare,  who  laid  her  work  down  upon 
her  knees  and  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile. 

'  Married  people  can't  insist  upon  having 
everything  that  they  wish  for,'  she  remarked: 
'  Some  day,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Wilbraham  will 
insist  upon  spending  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  in  London  ;  and  then  what  will  you  say  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  give  in — or  rather  I  should  give  in. 
I  don't  say  that  I  should  like  it ;  but  I  would 
let  her  have  her  own  wav  if  I  thought  it  would 
make  her  happy,  and  I  certainly  shouldn't 
hesitate  for  a  moment  if  I  thought  her  health 
depended  upon  it.  However,  it  does  not 
much  matter,  as  the  case  will  not  arise.' 

n2 
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'  Let  US  hope  not.  Still,  it  may.' 
'  Excuse  me,  it  cannot  arise.  I  shall  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  devotion 
to  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  there  never  will  be  a  Mrs.  Wilbraham.  I 
think  you  must  know  that.' 

Clare  stitched  on  at  her  work  without 
replying,  and  presently  Wilbraham  asked,  '  Do 
you  mind  my  saying  so  ? ' 

'  I  would  rather  you  did  not  talk  like  that,' 
answered  Clare,  glancing  up  at  him  for  a 
moment.     '  It — it  seems  such  a  pity.' 

The  pity  of  it  all  was  very  visible  to  her. 
She  could  not  help  being  touched  by  the 
constancy  of  the  man  whom  she  had  rejected, 
and  contrastmg  it  with  the  inconstancy  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  given  all  the  love  that 
she  had  to  bestow.  She  could  not  help  seeing 
what  a  much  happier  thing  it  would  have  been 
if  she  had  been  able  to  love  the  first  instead  of 
the  second — much  happier,  not  only  for  Wil- 
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braham  and  for  her,  but  for  Adrian  himself,  as 
well  as  for  the  clan  of  young  Irvines,  whose 
respective  careers  might  have  been  made 
smooth  for  them  by  a  rich  and  powerful 
brother-in-law.  But  she  had  not  been  able  to 
love  Wilbraham  ;  she  had  not  been  able  to 
help  loving  Adrian ;  and  so  everybody  con- 
cerned had  been  disappointed.  There  was  no 
use  in  thinking  about  it,  still  less  in  talking 
about  it — but  it  was  a  pity. 

Wilbraham  unconsciously  echoed  the  last  of 
her  thoughts,  without  having  divined  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  '  Yes,  it's  a  pity,'  he  agreed  ;  '  but, 
as  you  say,  there's  no  use  in  talking  about  it.' 

Apparently  he  did  not  find  it  easy  to  hit 
upon  any  other  theme  of  conversation,  for  he 
sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  gazing  at  Clare, 
who  had  resumed  her  occupation  of  putting 
little  naked  dolls  into  decent  clothing. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those 
things  ?  '  he  asked  at  length. 
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'  With  the  dolls  ?  I  am  going  to  take  theni 
to  my  children.' 

'  Your  children  ?  ' 

'  At  the  hospital,  I  mean.  Did  you  know 
that  there  was  such  a  place  as  a  Children's 
Hospital  in  London  ?  I  did  not,  until  a  short 
time  ago.  Somehow  one  doesn't  associate  the 
idea  of  suffering  with  children.  Yet  they  do 
suffer — some  of  them  dreadfully ;  and  I  think 
the  saddest  part  of  it  all  is  their  patience.' 

'  Poor  little  things ! '  said  Wilbraham.  '  Do 
they  want  money  at  this  hospital  ?  ' 

'  All  hospitals  want  money,'  answered  Clare 
smiling. 

'  I'll  remember.  And  so  you  take  them 
dolls  and  things.     Do  you  go  there  often  ?  ' 

'  I  manage  to  go  there  raost  days.  They 
have  got  to  know  me  now  ;  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  some  of  them  are  disappointed  when  I 
don't  appear.  I  enjoy  sitting  with  my  children 
much  more  than  going  to  balls.' 
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'  Well,  but  that  isn't  quite  natural,'  remon- 
strated Wilbraham.  '  It's  very  good  of  you, 
and  just  like  you,  to  take  pleasure  in  visiting 
the  sick  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  your  only 
pleasure.  At  your  age  you  ought  to  like 
amusement.' 

'  But  I  don't,  you  see.' 

'  That  is  just  it ;  that  shows  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong.  No  one  who  was  happy 
at  home  would  want  to  —  to  run  off  to  a 
hospital  every  day.' 

This  was  assuming  a  little  too  much,  and 
Clare  perceived  that  she  had  been  imprudent 
in  allowing  such  an  inference  to  be  drawn.  '  I 
did  not  mean  you  to  understand  that  I  was 
unhappy  at  home,'  she  said,  with  a  shght 
accent  of  displeasure.  '  I  don't  know  wh}-  you 
are  so  determined  to  take  that  for  granted.  I 
remember  that  you  said  the  same  tiling  to  me 
a  year  ago.' 

*Yes,  I  know.     I  ought  not  to  say  it,  I 
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suppose  ;  but  I  can't  pretend  tliat  your  happi- 
ness is  a  matter  of  indijSerence  to  me.  It  was 
not  very  likely  that  I  should  cease  to  care  from 
the  moment  that  you  married  whether  you  were 
happy  or  not.    Can  you  tell  me  that  you  are  ?  ' 

'  You  have  no  right  to  ask,'  returned  Clare. 
'  Supposing  that  I  were  as  miserable  as  you  wish 
me  to  make  out,  I  certainly  should  not  like  to 
confess  it ;  but  you  would  put  me  into  such 
a  position  that  I  should  be  almost  obliged  to 
confess  it.  The  truth  is  that  you  can't  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  my  being  happy  with  any 
one  except  yourself.  You  made  up  your  mind 
from  the  first  that  my  husband  and  I  were  not 
suited  to  each  other ;  and  when  you  discover 
that  he  is  fond  of  society,  and  that  I  am  not, 
you  begin  to  triumph.' 

This  was  rather  hard  upon  poor  Wilbraham  ; 
but  Clare  felt  that  she  must  be  hard  upon  him 
if  she  wished  to  preserve  her  self-respect.  To 
complain  to  him  of  Adrian  would  be  disgrace- 
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ful,  and  to  let  him  go  away  with  the  impression 
that  cause  for  complaint  existed  would  be 
scarcely  less  so. 

Such,  nevertheless,  was  the  impression  with 
which  he  did  go  away.  He  accepted  his  rebuke 
meekly  enough.  He  apologised,  and  begged 
Clare  to  forgive  him ;  but  not  the  less  was  he 
convinced  that  she  was  m  artyr.  He  left  the 
house  full  of  pity  and  anger,  and  with  a  bitter 
sense  of  impotence.  She  had  chosen  her  lot, 
and  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  alter  it. 
That  fellow  would  go  on  as  he  had  begun — if 
indeed  he  did  not  grow  worse  as  he  grew  older 
— and  the  end  of  it  would  be  that  some  fine 
morning  he  would  elope  with  one  of  the 
married  women  to  whom  he  was  so  fond  of 
paying  court.  Just  the  sort  of  thing  that  a 
man  of  that  description  was  bound  to  do  sooner 
or  later ! 

'  I  should  dearly  love  to  break  his  head  for 
him ! '    muttered  Mr.  Wilbraham  as  he  strode 
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down  Cromwell  Road,  brandishing  his  stick 
and  scowling  fiercely  at  the  surprised  pedes- 
trians whom  he  met  in  that  interminable 
thoroughfare. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

CHILL   PENURY. 

It  is  said  by  the  experienced  in  such  matters 
that  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than 
altering  the  name  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
which  has  been  for  a  certain  time  before  the 
public.  According  to  this  theory  (which,  if 
correct,  exhibits  the  intelligence  of  the  ordinary 
reader  in  a  somewhat  startling  hght),  you  may 
change  your  politics,  your  editor,  your  writers, 
and  other  trifling  adjuncts  without  thereby 
lessening  your  average  sale,  since  those  who 
have  been  purchasers  will  continue  to  be  pur- 
chasers from  mere  force  of  habit ;  but  the 
moment  that  you  adopt  a  new  title  your  publi- 
cation becomes  a  new  one,  and  must  fight  its 
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way  into  popular  recognition  in  the  face  of  the 
customary  difficulties.  Possibly,  the  proprietors 
of  the  '  Anglo-Saxon '  may  have  been  advised  to 
this  effect  when  they  took  to  themselves  a  fresh 
editor,  revised  their  list  of  contributors,  and 
decided  to  bring  their  periodical  out  once  a 
week  instead  of  once  a  month.  If  so,  they 
had  perhaps  omitted  to  take  into  account  that 
there  may  be  just  as  much  risk  in  retaining  a 
name  associated  with  failure  as  in  discarding 
one  which  has  hitherto  been  connected  with 
success.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  young  '  Anglo- 
Saxon  '  could  not  be  got  to  rise  resplendent  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old.  Country  clubs  and  read- 
ing-rooms did  not  seem  to  care  about  it,  the 
railway  traveller  fought  shy  of  it,  and  its  con- 
temporaries did  not  welcome  its  appearance  in 
that  brotherly  spirit  which  the  enlightened 
mind  is  ever  ready  to  display  towards  a  rival. 

Of  course,    there    were    various   ways    of 
accounting  for  so  discouraging  a  state  of  affairs. 
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The  editor  averred  that  the  cold  shade  of  Pilk- 
ington  still  brooded  over  his  paper  ;  Egerton 
complained  that  the  tone  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles was  too  flippant  to  please  ;  while  Adrian 
was  inclined  to  attribute  the  small  sales  to  the 
invincible  stupidity  of  the  public,  against  which, 
as  we  know,  the  gods  themselves  contend  in  vain. 
But  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  paper  was  not  pajing,  had  not 
paid  in  the  past,  and  showed  little  sign  of  pay- 
ing in  the  future.  That  being  so,  the  time 
seemed  to  have  nearly  come  for  singing  its 
requiem.  And  one  disconsolate  contributor 
only  sighed  and  murmured,  '  I  expected  this,' 
when  he  received  a  note  from  his  chief  briefly 
informing  him  that  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  '  Anglo-Saxon '  would  be  its  last. 

Obviously,  the  very  first  thing  to  be  ascer- 
tained was  what  effect  this  collapse  was  likely 
to  have  upon  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
humbler  proprietors  ;  and  Adrian  promptly  set 
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forth  to  seek  out  Mr.  Larkins  and  question  him 
upon  the  point.  For  three  days  he  sou,s>'ht  him 
in  vain.  Larkins  was  not  at  the  office,  he  was 
not  at  his  club,  nor  could  he  be  heard  of  at  his 
private  residence  at  St.  John's  Wood,  which 
ultima  Thule  Adrian  reconnoitred  without 
avail. 

'  It  really  almost  looks  as  if  the  man  wanted 
to  keep  out  of  my  way ! '  he  exclaimed,  at  last, 
to  Percy  Kean,  whom  he  had  chanced  upon  in 
the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  and  who 
laughed  and  said, — 

'  I  don't  know  why  he  should  want  to  keep 
out  of  your  way.  You  can't  bully  him,  now 
that  he  isn't  your  editor  any  more.' 

'  I  never  did  bully  him  ;  it  was  he  who 
used  to  bully  me.  I  am  anxious  to  see  him 
now,  because  I  happen  to  have  invested  2,000/. 
in  his  confounded  paper,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  them  back,  if  quite  convenient.' 

Kean  whistled.     '  You  don't  say  so !    I  had 
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no  idea  you  were  sucli  a — h'm — public-spirited 
fellow.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
poor  Larkins  when  you  catch  him?  T  don't 
suppose  you'll  find  your  two  thousand  inside 
him  if  you  kill  him  and  cut  him  open.' 

'  Xo  ;  but  he  always  managed  the  money,  I 
believe.  At  least,  I  used  to  be  paid  for  my 
articles  by  cheques  bearing  his  signature.' 

'  Oh !  Well,  there  may  be  a  balance  of 
2,000/.  at  the  bank  for  him  to  draw  upon ;  but 
I  shouldn't  think  it  was  over  and  above  likely = 
If  I  were  you  I  should  look  up  old  Egerton. 
That's  your  best  chance.' 

Adrian  rather  thought  it  was,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  did  not  strike  him  that  his  best 
chance  was  a  particularly  good  one.  However, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  house  of  ^Ir.  Egerton, 
whom  he  found  not  only  at  home,  but  quite 
ready  to  condole  with  him. 

'  Upon  my  word,  Vidal,'  said  he,  '  I  feel 
quite  ashamed  when  I  think  that  it  was  I  who 
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originally  led  you  into  joining  this  fiasco  of  an 
"  Anglo-Saxon."  All  I  can  say  is  tliat  I  lionestly 
believed  I  was  doing  you  a  good  turn  at  the 
time.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  did.'  answered  Adrian. 
'  You  couldn't  foresee  that  it  would  be  a  fiasco.' 

'  No,  by  George !  nor  that  it  would  be 
such  an  expensive  one  either.  If  I  had — but 
there's  no  use  in  grumbling  about  it.  It's  the 
old  story,  you  know — a  fool  and  his  money. 
Well,  I  shall  know  better  another  time.' 

'  You  consider  your  money  lost,  then  ?  ' 

'  It's  all  spent,  at  any  rate.  In  fact,  I  don't 
know  that  I  shall  not  have  to  spend  a  little 
more,  for  we  haven't  finally  squared  up 
accounts  yet.  I  suppose  it's  all  right ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  this  paper  must  have  been 
utterly  mismanaged.' 

'  I  put  two  thousand  into  it,'  observed 
Adrian  mournfully. 

'  Sorry  to  hear  it.  Pilkington  tells  me  that 
he  did  the  same.' 
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'  I  imagined  from  what  he  said  that  he  had 
put  in  more.  It  was  he  who  persuaded  me  to 
make  the  investment,  though  I  was  rather 
unwilling  to  do  so.  But  I  did  think  that  I 
should  at  least  be  able  to  withdraw  my  money 
when  I  wished.' 

'  So  you  could,  I  suppose,  so  long  as  it  was 
there  to  be  withdrawn.  What  was  to  prevent 
you.^' 

'Mr.  Larkins  prevented  me.  That  is,  he 
represented  that  I  should  give  offence  if  I  left 
you  just  at  the  time  Avhen  the  paper  was  taking 
a  fresh  start.  And  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  the  chief  proprietors  would  not  allow  me 
to  incur  any  loss.' 

'  If  Larkins  said  that,'  cried  Egerton  red- 
dening, '  he  said  a  most  improper  thing ! 
Larkins  seems  to  think  that  he  can  take  the 
coats  off  our  backs,  and  that  we  shall  imme- 
diately offer  him  our  cloaks  also.  I  am  sin- 
cerely sorry  that  you  should  have  dropped 
VOL.  Ill,  0 
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money  ;  but  if  I  make  myself  responsible  for 
other  people's  losses  in  addition  to  my  own, 
may  I  be  part  proprietor  of  an  infernal  silly 
newspaper  for  the  rest  of  my  days !  You 
must  see  yourself  that  such  demands  are  pre- 
posterous.' 

'I  am  quite  aware  that  I  have  no  legal 
claim,'  began  Adrian. 

'  Nor  any  moral  claim  either,  that  I  can 
see.' 

'  Well,  I  hardly  know  as  to  that.  I  must 
say  that  Mr.  Larkins  warned  me  that  he  was 
speaking  without  authority ;  but  he  certainly 
led  me  to  believe  that  I  might  safely  leave  my 
money  where  it  was,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
that  I  did  leave  it  where  it  was.' 

'  Well,'  said  Egerton,  who  was  walking 
about  the  room  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
'  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  see  it !  You  have  a  case 
against  Lai'kins,  I  allow ;  but  why  didn't  you 
come  to  me  and  ask  whether  we  were  really 
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such  fools  as  he  made  us  out  ?  You  see,  if  we 
indemnified  you,  we  couldn't  well  refuse  to 
indemnify  Pilkington,  and,  for  anything  that 
I  know,  half  a  dozen  others  into  the  bargain. 
It's  rather  too  much  to  expect  of  us  that  we 
should  do  that.' 

Adrian  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was.  He 
went  aAvay  with  the  melancholy  conviction  that 
he  had  not  only  failed  in  the  object  of  his  visit, 
but  had  left  a  disagreeable  impression  behind 
him.  Though  still  a  young  man,  he  had  lived 
long  enough  in  the  world  to  be  aware  that 
those  who  have  been  the  victims  of  sharp 
practice  should  never  proclaim  themselves 
victims.  Enmity  may  be  obtained  in  that  way, 
and  sometimes  contempt ;  but  restitution  never. 
Moreover,  he  had  caused  Egerton  to  lose  his 
temper  and  speak  sharply ;  and  that  is  an 
offence  which  no  man  can  easily  forgive. 

These  reflections  kept  our  luckless  hero 
company  as  he  wended  his  way  westwards,  and 

0  2 
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very  poor  company  he  found  them.  It 
annoyed  Mm  to  think  that  he  had  behaved  in 
an  undignified  manner ;  but  a  momentary  loss 
of  dignity  was  not,  after  all,  so  bad  as  the 
permanent  loss  of  2,000/. ;  and  this,  again,  was 
but  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  sacrifices 
which  he  knew  that  he  must  shortly  make  in 
order  to  meet  his  liabihties.  When  to  these 
causes  for  unhappiness  he  added  the  failure  of 
his  last  novel,  the  coldness  of  many  of  his 
friends,  and  last,  not  least,  Clare's  stubborn 
resentment,  he  felt  that  he  was  indeed  justified 
in  calhng  himself  a  miserable  man.  He  would 
have  to  go  home  and  tell  his  wife  that  their 
style  of  living  must  be  reduced.  Probably 
they  would  be  obliged  to  move  into  a  smaller 
house  ;  certainly  they  would  have  to  give  up 
such  superfluous  luxuries  as  entertaining  their 
friends  at  dinner  and  keeping  a  man-servant. 
The  whole  prospect  was  gloomy  enough.  '  I 
might  as  well  die,  and  have  done  with  it !  ' 
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inwardly  ejaculated  Adrian  in  one  of  those 
outbursts  of  petulance  which  had  lately  become 
common  with  him. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
he  entered  the  Park,  and,  striking  across  it, 
saw  in  the  distance  that  slowly  flowing  stream 
of  carriages  which,  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of 
the  wealth  and  aristocracy  of  England.  '  Good- 
bye ! '  he  murmured  regretfiilly,  as  he  gazed 
at  the  colour  and  glitter  of  that  sio^nificant 
procession.  To  him  it  was  significant ;  to  him 
it  was  the  expression  of  a  life  which  he  loved, 
and  which  he  was  leaving.  Fashionable  society 
had  treated  him  very  kindly,  and  had  endeared 
itself  to  him,  not  because  he  was  infected  either 
by  the  old  form  of  snobbishness  which  worships 
a  coronet,  or  by  the  baser  form  of  modern 
snobbishness  which  bows  down  before  a  full 
purse,  but  because  well-bred  people  are  more 
agreeable  to  associate  with  than  those  who  are 
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not  well-bred,  and  because  even  rich  people 
are  able  to  surround  themselves  v^ith  refine- 
ments which  are  denied  to  the  poor.  Adrian 
thoroughly  appreciated  these  refinements  ;  he 
liked  to  have  pretty  things  about  him,  to  look 
at  pretty  faces  and  hsten  to  soft  voices,  and  to 
sit  down  to  dinner  at  tables  made  beautiful  by 
cunning  floral  decoration.  But  now  there 
must  be  an  end  of  all  that.  What  his  future 
life  would  be  like,  he  could  only  conjecture 
dimly ;  but  that  it  would  have  to  be  ruled  for 
some  time  to  come  by  a  rigid  economy  was 
certain,  and  every  pleasure  that  entailed  ex- 
penditure must  be  sternly  rejected.  The  one 
solace  to  which  he  was  able  to  look  forward 
was  hard  work  ;  and  even  hard  work  can  give 
little  comfort  to  a  man  who  has  begun  to 
doubt  his  powers. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  walk  along 
the  streets  of  London,  lost  in  a  sombre  reverie 
and  pensively  swinging  your  umbrella  between 
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your  finger  and  thumb,  so  long  as  you  steer 
straight  ahead  and  remember  the  rule  of  the 
road  for  foot-passengers ;  but  any  sudden 
change  of  course  demands  a  more  careful  look- 
out ;  and  of  this  Adrian  was  made  aware 
when,  on  turning  a  sharp  corner  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cromwell  Eoad,  he  came  violently 
into  colhsion  mth  a  bio^  man  who  was  twirlino^ 
a  big  stick. 

The  stick  caught  Adrian's  umbrella  and 
sent  it  flying  into  the  middle  of  the  road  ;  the 
man  nearly  knocked  Adrian  himself  off  his  legs, 
and  then,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  called 
out,  '  Why  the  devil  don't  you  look  where  you 
are  going,  sir  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  Wilbraham,'  remonstrated  Adrian 
mildly,  '  is  that  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  to 
address  a  man  whose  best  umbrella  you  have 
just  deposited  in  a  sea  of  mud  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Vidal  ?  I  didn't 
know  it  was  you,'  said  the  other.     '  Beg  your 
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pardon,  I'm  sure.     It  was  your  own  fault,  all 
the  same.' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  observed  Adrian  meekly ; 
'  I  notice  that  most  things  are  my  fault.  I 
much  resemble  the  lamb  who  couldn't  help 
interfering  with  the  wolf's  water-supply  even 
though  he  did  drink  lower  down  the  stream.' 

Wilbraham  snorted,  without  making  any 
articulate  response. 

He  was  not  by  nature  a  quarrelsome  man, 
but  he  was  in  a  very  quarrelsome  mood ;  and 
at  that  moment  nothing  would  have  afforded 
him  greater  delight  than  to  roll  Adrian  over 
in  the  mud  beside  his  umbrella.  As  this  was 
not  practicable,  he  very  foohshly  determined 
to  relieve  his  feelings  by  giving  Yidal  a  piece 
of  his  mind. 

'  I  have  just  been  at  yoiu-  house,'  he  began, 
in  a  decidedly  aggressive  tone. 

'Yes?'  said  Adrian.  'I  am  sorry  I  was 
not  at  home  ;  but  I  hope  you  saw  Mrs.  Vidal.' 
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'  I  did ;  and  I  was  shocked  to  see  her 
looking  so  pale  and  ill.' 

Adrian's  brows  drew  together.  '  I  don't 
think  you  had  any  occasion  for  being  shocked,' 
he  remarked.     '  My  wife  is  quite  well.' 

'  I  thought  her  looking  very  pale  and  ill,' 
repeated  Wilbraham  doggedly.  '  I'm  not  sur- 
prised at  it  either.  Are  you  aware  that  she 
goes  every  day  of  her  life  to  a  hospital,  where 
she  may  catch  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  or — or 
goodness  knows  what  ?  How  you  can  allow 
her  to  run  such  risks  I  can't  understand  ! ' 

'  Infectious  cases  are  not  taken  at  the 
hospital  which  you  speak  of,'  answered  Adrian 
very  quietly  ;  '  and  will  you  excuse  my  adding 
that  I  don't  care  about  being  told  what  my 
duty  to  my  wife  is  ?  '  He  saw  that  the  other 
meant  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  he  was 
not  himself  in  the  humour  to  put  up  with  much 
impertinence. 

'  I  dare  say  you  don't,'  retorted  Wilbraham, 
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with  a  shore  laugh.  '  No ;  I  should  think 
your  duty  to  your  wife  would  be  about  the 
last  thing  you  would  like  to  be  told  of.' 

'  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  that  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  you  may  ;  and  I'll  answer  you 
too.  I  mean  that  it  isn't  doing  your  duty  to 
your  wife  to  keep  her  mewed  up  at  home  while 
you  go  larking  about  all  over  the  place.  I 
mean  that  it  isn't  doing  your  duty  to  your  wife 
to  make  love  to  every  silly  woman  you  meet. 
That's  what  I  mean.' 

'  As  that  description  does  not  apply  to  me,' 
observed  Adrian,  still  preserving  a  calm  ex- 
terior, '  I  don't  know  that  I  need  notice  it.' 

'  You  can  notice  it  or  not,  as  you  please,' 
returned  Wilbraham,  evidently  disappointed. 
'  If  you  think  the  cap  don't  fit  you,  you  had 
better  consult  Mrs.  Vidal.  Perhaps  she  may 
take  a  different  view.' 

'  What ! '  exclaimed  Adrian  hotly,  '  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  she ' 
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'  I  don't  mean  to  say  another  word  about 
the  matter,  except  that  I  consider  that  the  cap 
fits.  And  if  you  ask  me  my  personal  opinion 
of  a  fellow  who  acts  in  that  way,  I  haven't  the 
least  objection  to  telling  you  that  I  look  upon 
him  as  a  blackguard.' 

What  in  the  world  is  to  be  done  with  a 
man  who  stops  you  in  a  public  thoroughfare 
and  calls  you  a  blackguard  P  A  Frenchman, 
of  course,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  answering 
the  question ;  but  an  Englishman,  to  whom 
custom  has  denied  the  use  of  pistol  and  small- 
sword, has  little  choice  between  passing  on 
with  the  ignoble  retort  of  'You're  another,' 
and  doing  as  Adrian  did,  and  hitting  out  with 
his  left. 

The  objections  to  this  latter  course  are 
obvious,  and  they  become  greatly  increased  if 
you  unfortunately  fail  to  knock  your  antagonist 
down.  Wilbraham,  who  was  not  unskilled  in 
the    art   of    self-defence,   avoided    the    blow, 
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dropped  his  stick,  and  threw  himself  into  a 
fighting  attitude ;  and  a  most  merciful  thing 
it  was,  both  for  the  respectable  member  of 
Parliament  and  for  the  distinguished  literary 
man  concerned,  that  Police  Constable  Z  99 
came  round  the  corner  at  this  juncture  with 
measured  tread,  and,  taking  in  the  situation  at 
a  glance,  interposed  his  bulky  person  between 
the  combatants. 

'Now  then! — now  then!'  said  he;  'just 
stop  that,  will  yer !  A  couple  o'  gents  like 
you ! — you  ought  to  know  better.  Now,  are 
you  agoin'  to  walk  off  quiet,  or  would  you 
rayther  come  along  o'  me  to  the  perlice 
station  ? ' 

Everybody  knows  the  effect  of  a  pinch  of 
snuff  upon  two  dogs  who  have  fastened  on  one 
another.  However  enraged  they  may  be, 
however  intrepid,  they  must  needs  leave  go  in 
order  to  sneeze ;  and  it  frequently  happens 
that,  having  sneezed,  they  will  trot  away  in 
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opposite  directions  to  think  things  over. 
Honour  has  been  satisfied,  and  a  fight  which 
ends  in  a  draw  is  very  nearly  as  good  as  a 
victory.  It  was  thus  that  Messrs.  Wilbraham 
and  Yidal  went  their  several  ways  without 
exchanging  another  word  or  look,  and  thus 
that  the  readers  of  the  daily  papers  were  de- 
frauded of  a  delicfhtful  bit  of  scandal. 
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CHAPTEE  XL. 
Adrian's  last  attempt. 

Adrian  walked  home  in  a  white  heat,  and  his 
anger  was  only  to  a  small  extent  against 
Wilbraham.  The  man  had  insulted  him  grossly 
and  stupidly,  and  he  had  done  what  he  could 
to  avenge  the  insult.  If  he  had  not  exactly  suc- 
ceeded in  washing  it  out  in  blood,  that  did  not 
signify  so  very  much,  after  all.  What  hurt  him 
far  more  than  anything  that  Wilbraham  could 
say  was  the  thought  that  Clare  had  complained 
of  her  lot  to  an  outsider.  Had  he  been  less 
incensed,  he  would  have  known  that  to  complain 
to  an  outsider  was  about  the  last  thing  that  she 
was  likely  to  do  ;  but  he  had  not  all  his  wits 
about  him,  and  he  was  under  the  impression 
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that  Wilbraham  had  given  himself  out  as  being 
in  some  sort  ]\Irs.  Vidal's  spokesman  as  well  as 
her  champion.  That  was  the  last  straw !  It 
was  rather  hard  that,  with  the  sense  of  his 
wrongs  strong  upon  him,  he  should  have  to  go 
straight  to  Clare  and  make  a  humihating  con- 
fession ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it — the  con- 
fession must  be  made.  To  confine  himself  to 
the  bare  announcement  that  he  had  been  extra- 
vagant, and  must  retrench,  would' — though 
disagreeable  enough — be  plain  sailing.  Many 
a  man  is  compelled  to  make  such  announcements 
to  his  wife ;  and  she,  if  she  be  worthy  of  the 
name  of  wife,  will  be  pretty  sure  to  try  and 
console  him,  instead  of  reproaching  him.  But 
Adrian  rather  doubted  whether  he  would  be  able 
to  stop  there,  and  doubted  still  more  whether 
anything  would  be  gained  by  proceeding 
ikrther.  He  bitterly  regretted  now  that  he  had 
put  himself  in  the  wrong  by  pretending  to  flirt 
with  women  whom  he  neither  hked  nor  respected. 
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If  he  accused  Clare  of  having  traduced  him 
to  a  third  person,  she  would  have  an  answer 
ready  to  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
rejoinder ;  for  the  legal  maxim  of  '  the  greater 
the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel,'  is  one  which 
has  never  yet  commended  itself  to  feminine 
minds.  On  reaching  Alexandra  Gardens  he 
turned  and  walked  back  for  some  distance,  and 
then  turned  again,  debating  with  himself 
whether  he  should  tell  Clare  of  his  encounter 
with  Wilbraham  or  not ;  and  when  at  length 
he  entered  his  house  he  had  reached  no  deci- 
sion. 

He  had  still  several  hours  in  which  to  cool 
down  and  consider  himself;  for  he  found 
Georgina  in  the  drawing-room,  and  presently 
De  Wynt,  who  had  been  asked  to  dine,  came 
in.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  presence  of 
De  Wynt  did  not  serve  to  soothe  Adrian's 
irritated  nerves.  Why  is  it  that,  during  the 
interval  which  separates  betrothal  from  mar- 
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riage,  ninety-nine  couples  out  of  a  hundred 
become  a  standing  affliction  to  all  who  are 
forced  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof  with  them? 
Why  are  they  for  ever  exchanging  meaning 
glances?  Why  must  they  needs  indulge  in 
mute  demonstrations  which  everybody  in  the 
room  sees  perfectly  plainly,  but  which  they 
absurdly  assume  to  be  visible  only  to  themselves? 
What  strong  delusion  possesses  them,  that  they 
seem  to  take  a  positive  pride  in  conduct  which 
they  would  ridicule  and  despise  in  anybody  else  ? 
A  happy  thing  it  is  for  them  that  they  speedily 
forget  this  period  of  insanity — forget  it  as  we 
have  all  forgotten  the  time  when  we  were  red 
and  squalling  infants.  But  those  who  saw  us 
as  infants  do  not  forget  the  circumstance. 
They  may  forget  a  good  deal  about  us,  but 
they  never  forget  that ;  and  never  fail  to  remind 
us  of  it.  Nor  is  the  behaviour  of  engaged 
lovers  ever  forgotten  by  those  unfortunates  who 
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have  chanced  to  be  shut  up  in  the  house  with 
them  for  a  few  days.  Let  young  lovers  bear 
this  truth  in  mind,  and  tremble. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  age  would  seem  to 
be  no  safeguard  against  the  above-mentioned 
malady.  Georgina  and  De  Wynt — neither  of 
whom  was  in  the  first  blush  of  youth — were 
quite  as  ridiculous  as  any  boy  and  girl  ;  and 
even  Clare,  heartily  as  she  rejoiced  in  the  en- 
gagement which  she  had  done  her  best  to  bring 
about,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  they  were  not 
the  best  of  company  at  this  time.  De  Wynt 
was  by  far  the  greater  offender  of  the  two. 
Georgina,  true  to  her  principle  of  self-eflace- 
ment,  simply  did  what  he  told  her,  and 
appeared  to  dehght  in  this  unwonted  attitude  of 
compliance ;  but  he — wli  ether  because  he  wished 
to  indemnify  himself  for  many  years  of  sober 
common  sense,  or  because  he  really  was  not 
responsible  for  his  actions — went  on  in  a  way 
which   was    found   very   trying   by  his  future 
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brother-in-law,  and  which  did  little  credit  to 
his  reputation  for  tact. 

'I  say,  Yidal,  you're  not  really  busy  just 
now  ;  what  should  you  say  to  our  giving  our- 
selves a  three  or  foiu-  days'  hohday  on  the 
river?'  he  began,  in  a  sort  of  '  let's-all-be- 
happy-together '  tone,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  place  at  the  dinner-table.  '  We  would  take 
it  easy,  you  know,  you  and  I  pulhng,  and  one 
of  the  ladies  steering  for  us  ;  and  whenever  we 
thought  we  had  had  enough  work,  we  could 
stop  a  night  at  one  of  those  jolly  little  riverside 
inns.      Don't  you  think  that's  a  first-rate  idea  ?  ' 

'  I  dare  say  it  is,'  answered  Adrian  shortly  ; 
'  but  unfortunately  I  couldn't  manage  to  get 
away  at  present.' 

'  Oh,  bosh  !  '  returned  De  Wynt ;  '  you  can 
if  you  choose. — Mrs.  Vidal,  you  get  him  to 
come.     He  won't  refuse  you.' 

Clare  said,  '  I  doubt  whether  either  of  you 
would  be  equal  to  the  exertion  of  pulhng  up 
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stream  for  several  days.  Besides,  it  might  come 
on  to  rain.' 

But  De  Wynt  was  not  to  be  discouraged. 
He  now  turned  to  Georgina,  and,  with  one 
of  those  pregnant  glances  which  have  been 
alluded  to  above  as  characteristic  of  the 
betrothed  lover,  persisted : — '  We  should  all 
enjoy  it.  You  would,  wouldn't  you  ?  And  so 
would  Mrs.  Vidal — and  so  would  Vidal,  really. 
They  only  want  to  be  stirred  uj).  Do  use  your 
eloquence  upon  them.' 

'  I  think  it  would  be  great  fun,'  responded 
the  submissive  Georgina. 

Thereupon  Adrian  lost  patience  and  ex- 
claimed, '  It  would,  indeed  !  We  should  be  a 
gay  and  frolicsome  party.  Only,  as  I  can't 
possibly  go,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to 
content  ourselves  with  keeping  up  our  usual 
flow  of  uproarious  jollity  at  home.' 

He  knew  perfectly  well  what  De  Wynt  was 
driving  at,  and  was  not  ungrateful  to  the  little 
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man,  whose  good  intentions  he  recognised  ; 
but  it  was  rather  exasperating  to  be  treated  as 
though  he  and  his  wife  were  a  couple  of  chil- 
dren who  had  had  a  tiff,  and  must  be  reconciled 
by  older  and  wiser  persons. 

De  Wynt  w^as  silenced  for  the  time  being  ; 
but  he  returned  to  the  charge  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  employing  all  kinds  of 
transparent  stratagems  to  get  Clare  and  Adrian 
to  speak  to  one  another,  suggesting  various 
absurd  projects,  and  accepting  the  snubs  which 
he  thus  brought  down  upon  himself  w^th  the 
most  inexorable  good  humour. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock  he  rose  to  depart. 
Adrian,  as  in  duty  bound,  begged  him  to  stay 
a  little  lono-er  and  smoke  a  ciofar,  trustino^  that 
the  invitation  would  not  be  accepted,  yet  ex- 
periencing a  slight  chill  of  disappointment  when 
it  was  dechned.  Most  of  us,  as  we  stand 
upon  the  dentist's  door-step,  have  just  the 
shadow  of  a  faint  hope  that  he  may  not  be  at 
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home  ;.  but  he  always  is  at  home,  and  we  should 
be  justly  indignant  with  him  if  he  were  not. 
By  the  time  that  Adrian  had  shut  the  front 
door  behind  his  guest  he  had  overcome  his 
momentary  longing  for  a  reprieve,  and  only 
wished  to  get  through  the  coming  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour  as  speedily  as  might  be.  He  walked 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase  and  called  to 
Clare,  who  was  just  preparing  to  ascend  to  her 
bedroom. 

'  Would  you  mind  coming  into  the  study  for 
a  few  minutes  ?  '  he  asked. 

She  looked  a  little  startled,  he  thought ;  but 
she  turned  at  once  and  came  down.  Presently 
she  followed  him  into  the  little  room,  which 
was  but  partially  lighted  by  the  shaded  lamp 
upon  the  writing-table,  and  silently  awaited  his 
pleasure.     Neither  of  them  sat  down. 

'  I  wanted  to  tell  you,'  Adrian  began,  look- 
ing away  from  her  as  he  spoke,  '  that  I  have 
sot  into  difficulties.     I  have  made  much  less 
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this  year  than  I  expected  to  make  ;  oiir  ex- 
penses have  been  heavier  than  I  thought  they 
would  be,  and  to-day  I  heard  of  the  loss  of 
some  money  which  I  had  invested  in  the 
*'  Anglo-Saxon."  The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  we 
shall  have  to  make  a  change  in  our  manner 
of  living^.' 

He  glanced  quickly  at  Clare  when  he  had 
made  this  brief  statement ;  but  she  did  not 
reply,  nor  did  she  seem  to  be  in  any  way 
moved. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  about  it,'  he  went  on, 
after  a  pause.  '  I  have  been  unlucky  ;  but  I 
have  been  imprudent  too,  and  I  certainly  owe 
you  an  apology.  Perhaps  I  ought  also  to 
apologise  for  having  written  a  stupid  book 
which  nobody  will  buy.  I  might  have  known 
that  I  am  not  the  sort  of  writer  to  make 
money.' 

'  It  will  be  easy  to  economise,'  said  Clare 
quietly. 
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Adrian  was  not  sure  that  he  quite  hked 
this  indifference.  '  It  will  be  necessary ;  I 
don't  know  about  it's  being  easy,'  he  observed. 
'  We  shall  have  to  make  sacrifices — to  give  up 
this  house,  for  instance.' 

Then  for  the  first  time  Clare  exhibited  some 
sign  of  interest.  '  Shall  we  go  away  from 
London  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Is  that  the  only  thing  that  you  care  about  ? ' 
cried  Adrian  irritably.  '  No  ;  I  don't  suppose 
we  shall  leave  London.  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  do  so  ;  I  don't  see  any  reason  for 
our  doing  so.     Why  should  we  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  like  London.' 

'Well,'  said  Adrian,  subduing  his  impatience, 
'  that  is  a  reason,  no  doubt.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  would  you  be  any  happier  in  the 
country  ?  You  are  not  happy  here  ;  I  am  quite 
aware  of  that.' 

To  this  Clare  made  no  reply, 

'  Yet  you  might  be.     At  least,  I  think  you 
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might.  To  live  always  with  a  man  whom  you 
distrust  and  suspect — that  is  enough  to  make 
any  one  unhappy.  But  is  it  so  certain  that  you 
are  right  to  distrust  and  suspect  me  .^  Just  ask 
yourself  the  question.  Why  have  we  been 
strangers  all  this  long,  weary  time  ?  Has  it  been 
worth  w^hile  ?  Has  there  been  any  real  cause 
for  it?' 

Clare's  lips  were  quivering,  but  she  did  not 
open  them.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down  upon  her 
fingers,  which  she  was  intertwining  nervously. 
The  time  had  been  long  and  weary  to  her— ^ 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  it  had  been  to  him  ;  yet 
she  could  not  say  that  she  had  had  no  cause 
to  distrust  him  ;  and  therefore  it  seemed  best 
to  say  nothing. 

'  Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning,'  resumed 
Adrian.  '  It  all  began — did  it  not  ? — with  your 
dislike  of  Lady  St.  Austell.  You  saw  that  she 
was  a  flirt,  and  you  couldn't  trust  me  with  her. 
You  did  not  see  that,  besides  being  a  flirt,  she 
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was  a  stout,  middle-aged  woman ;  though  that 
might  have  reassured  you,  even  if  you  could 
feel  no  confidence  in  me.  And  then,  most 
unfortunately,  you  found  her  in  the  house. 
You  wouldn't  listen  to  my  explanations  ;  and  it 
was  hopeless  to  try  and  force  them  upon  you. 
Besides,  I  confess  that  I  was  angry,  as  I  really 
think  that  I  had  a  right  to  be.  But  one  can't 
go  on  being  angry  for  ever — at  least,  I  can't. 
The  explanation  was  simple  enough.  Lady  St. 
Austell  came  here,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing me,  but  to  scandalise  Lord  Blaise,  who  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  rebuke  her ;  and  when 
she  came  I  could  hardly  send  her  away.  That 
is  the  whole  truth ;  I  hope  you  believe  it.' 

He  waited  for  some  time  ;  but,  as  Clare 
still  continued  silent,  he  repeated,  in  a  somewhat 
sharper  tone,  '  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe 
that  I  never  cared  a  brass  farthing  for  Lady  St. 
Austell  ? ' 

Clare  had  turned  very  pale.     She  remem- 
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bered  the  sceue  wliicli  she  had  witnessed  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens ;  of  that,  no  explanation  was 
possible.  She  could  forgive  her  husband,  but 
to  tell  a  lie  or  to  acquiesce  in  one  was  beyond 
her.  '  I  want  to  believe  you  ! '  she  exclaimed, 
spreading  out  her  hands  with  a  despairing 
gesture  ;  '  but  I  can't !  Adrian,  I  would  so  much 
rather — so  much,  much  rather  that  you  told 
me  the  truth  ! ' 

'  I  have  told  you  the  truth,'  answered 
Adrian  coldly,  '  and  you  have  refused  to 
believe  me.  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  I 
shall  make  any  more  attempts.  I  have  already 
acknoAvledged  that  I  have  been  very  much  to 
blame  in  hving  too  extravagantly.  In  addition 
to  that,  I  have  latterly — for  reasons  which  you 
may  or  may  not  understand — gone  more  into 
society  than  a  married  man  ought  to  do  without 
his  wife.  Neither  of  these  offences  will  be 
repeated,  and  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  having 
failed  in  my  duty  to  you  in  any  other  respect. 
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I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say.  I  must  re- 
quest that  any  future  complaint  which  you  may 
have  to  make  of  my  conduct  may  be  made  to 
me,  and  not  to  Mr.  Wilbraham,  or  to  other 
persons  of  your  acquaintance.' 

'  I  never  complained  to  Mr.  Wilbraham !  ' 
cried  Clare,  suddenly  bursting  into  tears.  '  How 
could  you — how  could  you  think ' 

Adrian  smiled  coldly.  '  You  doubted  my 
word  just  now,'  he  said.  'Excuse  me  if  I  take 
the  liberty  of  doubting  yours.  For  such  a  very 
distrustful  person,  you  seem  to  choose  your 
confidants  rather  rashly,  and  I  should  recom- 
mend, both  for  my  sake  and  your  own,  that  in 
future  you  should  trust  nobody.' 

After  this  there  was  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  broken  only  by  Clare's  stifled  sobs ; 
then  Adrian  held  the  door  open  for  her,  and 
she  passed  out  without  another  word. 
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CHAPTEE  XLI. 

THE    RESULT   OF   AN   ACCIDENT. 

Adrian,  when  he  was  once  more  alone,  and 
could  review  the  incidents  of  the  painful  inter- 
view just  described,  congratulated  himself  in 
that  he  had  at  least  kept  his  temper.  He  might 
have  done  more  wisely  to  lose  it.  The  impres- 
sion which  Clare  carried  away  with  her  was 
that  her  husband  cared  very  little  whether  their 
quarrel  was  made  up  or  not.  His  language 
had  been  in  some  measure  conciliatory,  but  it 
had  not  been  in  the  least  affectionate  ;  and  his 
object,  Clare  thought,  had  been  rather  to  place 
her  in  the  wrong  than  to  convince  her  that  he 
loved  her  still. 

So  far  he  had  been  successful ;  for  he  had 
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certainly  made  it  appear  as  though  she  were  in 
the  wrong.  Yet  in  his  heart  he  must  have 
known  that  it  was  not  so.  Before  her  eyes  he 
had  embraced  Lady  St.  Austell,  and  to  ask  her 
after  that  to  believe  that  he  had  never  cared  a 
brass  farthing  for  the  woman  was  to  make  too 
large  a  demand  upon  her  credulity.  If  he  had 
confessed,  she  could  have  forgiven  him — not  very 
easily,  perhaps,  since  forgiveness  of  such  injuries 
did  not  come  easily  to  her  ;  still,  she  could  have 
forgiven  him.  But  to  make  a  fresh  start  upon 
the  false  assumption  that  she  had  been  mistaken 
all  along  w^as  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  The 
accusation  which  Adrian  liad  brought  against 
her  of  having  bemoaned  her  fate  to  Mr.  Wil- 
braham  did  not  trouble  her  long,  nor  did  she 
even  feel  much  curiosity  as  to  the  source  whence 
he  had  derived  his  information.  At  any  other 
time  she  would  have  been  more  distressed  by 
it ;  but  now  it  seemed  a  little  thing  in  compari- 
son with  tlie  dreadful  certainty  which  she  felt 
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that  she  and  her  husband  could  never  again  be 
to  each  other  what  they  had  once  been. 

She  lay  awake  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  turning  it  all  over  in  her  mind  ;  and 
always  the  same  conclusion  stared  her  in  the 
face — it  would  be  better  that  they  should  part. 
Tlie  argument  which  has  kept  many  a  woman 
from  leaving  an  unhappy  home  was  not  present  in 
her  case.  She  had  no  children  ;  no  one  v/ould 
suffer  by  her  setting  Adrian  free  to  follow  his 
own  devices  ;  she  herself  would  be  the  happier 
in  some  ways  for  having  done  so,  and  it  was 
beyond  all  question  that  he  would  be.  For  her 
own  future  slie  had  a  plan  which,  vague  at 
first,  developed  gradually  into  a  fixed  purpose. 
Her  experience  at  the  Children's  Hospital  had 
shown  her  that  she  possessed  some  of  the 
qualities  of  a  good  sick  nurse,  and  such  techni- 
cal training  as  she  would  need  to  enable  her  to 
adopt  nursing  as  an  occupation  would,  she 
thought,  be  acquired  without  difficulty.     Sister 
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Jane  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  give  her 
information  and  assistance. 

On  the  following  morning  Adrian  went  out 
early,  leaving  word  that  he  would  not  be  home 
again  before  dinner-time,  and  Georgina  also  de- 
parted for  Brighton,  whither  she  had  been  sum- 
moned to  receive  the  formal  congratulations  of 
her  mother,  and  to  be  presented  with  certain 
articles  of  jewellery,  'for  which,'  as  Mrs.  Vidal 
the  elder  wrote,  with  the  graciousness  which  dis- 
tinguished her,  '  I  have  no  further  use.'  Clare, 
being  thus  left  alone,  had  ample  leisure  for  con- 
sidering her  scheme,  and  the  more  she  thought  of 
it  the  more  advisable  it  seemed  to  her  to  put  it 
into  practice  without  delay.  Every  one  knows 
the  value  of  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  if  she  were  to  pack  up  her  clothes 
quietly,  leave  her  home,  and  write  to  her 
husband  to  inform  him  of  the  step  that  she  had 
taken,  she  would  forestall  a  good  deal  of  the 
opposition  which  was  to  be  expected  both  from 
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ih  mand  from  her  own  family.  The  only  point 
as  to  which  she  felt  a  little  uncertain  was 
whether  Sister  Jane  would  be  able  and  dis- 
posed to  give  her  shelter  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  dining-room,  making 
a  pretence  of  eating  the  luncheon  for  which  she 
had  no  appetite,  and  trying  to  make  up  her 
mind  that  she  would  go  and  consult  her  friend 
that  afternoon,  when,  as  if  in  answer  to  her 
half-formed  intention,  the  following  telegram 
from  Sister  Jane  herself  was  dehyered  to  her  : 

'  Come  to  me  here,  at  once,  if  you  can.  I 
want  particularly  to  see  you.'  The  address 
given  was  that  of  the  hospital  served  by  the 
society  to  which  Sister  Jane  belonged. 

Clare  was  on  her  way  in  less  than  ten 
minutes.  She  was  too  much  preoccupied  with 
her  own  affairs  to  think  of  anything  else  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  long  drive,  and  it  was 
only  towards  the  end  of  it  that  she  began  to 
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wonder  why  she  liad  been  so  hastily  sum- 
moned. The  explanation  which  she  received 
on  reaching  her  destination  mystified  her  com- 
pletely. 

'  The  poor  woman  will  be  very  glad  to 
hear  that  you  have  come,'  Sister  Jane  said. 
*  She  has  been  asking  for  you  incessantly  since 
the  morning.' 

'  What  poor  woman  ?  '  asked  Clare.  '  You 
did  not  say  anything  about  her  in  your  tele- 
gram.' 

'  Did  I  not  ?  Her  name  is  Susan  Bowman. 
It  is  an  accident  case.  She  was  run  over  in 
the  street  and   brought   in    here   a   few  days 
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'  I  never  heard  of  her  that  I  can  remember.' 
'  No ;  she  said  you  probably  would  not 
know  her  by  name,  although  she  knows  you 
very  well,  and  has  something  which  she  is 
anxious  to  tell  you.  Her  great  fear  has  been 
that  you  would  arrive  too  late.' 
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'  Is  she  dyiDg,  then  ?  '  inquired  Clare. 

'  Oh,  yes,'  answered  the  other,  in  her  quiet, 
placid  way.  '  Nothing  could  be  done  for  her. 
She  has  sustained  internal  injuries  and  has 
suffered  a  good  deal  of  pain,  poor  thing ;  but  that 
is  over  now.  Indeed,  I  think  mortification  has 
set  in.  But  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  seeing  her,' 
she  added  ;  '  there  is  nothing  to  shock  you.' 

'I  should  not  be  afraid  in  any  case,'  re- 
turned Clare,  who  had  her  own  reasons  for 
wishing  to  show  that  she  had  no  timid  shrink- 
ing from  unpleasant  sights ;  '  only  I  cannot 
imagine  who  she  can  be  or  why  she  wants  to 
see  me.' 

'  Well,  will  you  come  and  ask  her  ?  '  said 
Sister  Jane.  And  she  led  the  way  up  the  broad 
stone  staircase,  Clare  following. 

A  woman  with  a  deadly  pale  face  and  large 
black  eyes,  which  opened  slowly  and  fixed 
themselves  with  a  steady  lack-lustre  gaze  upon 
her  visitor — a   woman  who  must  have   been 

Q  2 
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handsome  a  few  days  ago Perhaps  the  first 

apprehension  which  came  into  Clare's  mind  was 
not  unnatural ;  for  there  is  no  denying  that  she 
was,  as  Adrian  had  asserted,  very  easily  made 
suspicious.  She  was  upon  the  point  of  saying 
that  she  w^ould  rather  not  be  told  anything  that 
it  might  be  better  for  her  not  to  be  told,  when 
suddenly  the  name  of  Susan  Bowman  seemed 
to  stir  some  faint  reverberation  in  her  memory. 

'  Have  I  not  heard  my  mother  speak  of 
you  ?  '  she  asked. 

The  woman  made  a  sign  of  assent.  '  I  told 
her  a  pack  of  hes,'  she  said,  bringing  out  the 
words  slowly  and  with  difficulty;  'but  that 
hasn't  done  her  any  harm,  I  suppose.  And 
her  ladyship  sent  me  away  without  a  cha- 
racter.' 

'Don't  trouble  yourself  about  it,'  said  Clare 
gently. 

Susan  smiled.  'That  don't  trouble  me. 
But  I've  got  to  die,  they  tell  me,  and  I  thought 
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I'd  see  you  first  and  let  you  know  of  something 
that  you'll  be  pleased  to  hear.  It  wasn't  worth 
taking  so  much  trouble  over  a  bit  of  work  to 
unpick  it  all  as  soon  as  it  was  done  ;  but  I  don't 
seem  as  if  I  could  get  out  of  the  world  confort- 
ably  any  other  way,  somehow.  It's  lucky  for 
you  that  that  'bus-driver  knocked  me  over.' 
She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  added,  *  It 
wasn't  quite  the  fair  thing  to  make  you  suffer, 
anyway ;  for  you've  never  done  me  a  bad 
turn.' 

'  Why  should  I  ? '  asked  Clare  wonderingly. 

'  Ah ! — but  I  did  you  a  bad  turn,  I  can  tell 
you.  It  was  I  sent  you  those  two  letters  about 
your  husband.' 

Clare's  cheeks  became  pink.  '  I  ought  not 
to  have  taken  any  notice  of  them,'  she  said. 
'  And — and  I  dare  say  you  meant  them  kindly.' 

'  Not  me  ! '  returned  the  other,  with  the 
ghost  of  a  laugh.  '  Xo  ;  I  didn't  owe  you  any 
kindness,   and   that's   the   truth.      I   had   m}' 
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own  reasons — may  be  they  were  bad  ones.    You 
were  ready  enough  to  beheve  a  he,  though.' 

'  Was  it  a  he  ?  '  exclaimed  Clare  eagerly. 
And  then,  '  But  it  could  not  have  been  a  lie. 
I  saw ' 

'  You  didn't  see  what  you  think  you  saw,' 
interrupted  Susan.  'It  wasn't  her  ladyship 
whom  you  saw  your  husband  kissing;  it  was 
me.  And  hs  kissed  me  because  I  made  him, 
not  because  he  wanted  to,  goodness  knows ! 
I  tell  you  that  now,  in  case  I  shouldn't  have  the 
strength  to  get  through  the  whole  story.  But 
I'll  try.  You're  a  jealous  sort  of  woman,  aren't 
you?' 

'  Yes ;  I  am  afraid  so,'  answered  Clare 
humbly. 

'  And  you  don't  know  much  about  men, 
that's  evident.  It  will  make  you  pretty  angry, 
I  suppose,  to  hear  that  your  husband  was  in 
love  with  somebody  before  he  saw  you.  He 
was  in  love  with  me,  and  I  was  his  mother's 
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maid.      If  you   don't   like   that,  you   must — 
lump  it.' 

'  But,  indeed,  I  am  not  so  foolish — that  does 
not  make  me  angiy — I  am  sorry,'  stammered 
Clare. 

'  He  thought  it  would  make  you  angry,  at 
all  events ;  for  he  was  frightened  out  of  his 
life  lest  I  should  tell  you  of  it.  To  the  best  of 
my  behef,  he  hasn't  been  in  love  with  anyone 
but  you  since  his  marriage  ;  but  I  shouldn't 
advise  you  to  go  on  sulking  with  him  as  I  hear 
you've  been  doing.  He  isn't  the  sort  of  man 
to  make  himself  miserable  for  any  woman's 
sake  longer  than  he  can  help.  I  don't  want  to 
speak  against  him,  though.  I  don't  think  he 
treated  me  well,  that's  all.' 

'  Did  he — did  he  promise  to  marry  you  ?  ' 
asked  Clare  hesitatingly. 

'  Yes ;  he  did.  You  may  say  that  he  was 
httle  more  than  a  boy  at  the  time,  and  that  I 
was  a  fool  for  thinking  the  thing  could  come 
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on  again,  after  it  had  been  put  a  stop  to  by  his 
friends  ;  but  we  most  of  us  are  fools — you  in 
one  way,  and  I  m  another,  you  see.  My  way 
was  to  take  it  into  my  head  that  I  could  learn 
to  be  a  lady,  and  that  a  gentleman  always  kept 
his  word.  Well,  if  I  had  never  been  anything 
worse  than  a  fool,  I  could  die  easier.' 

'  I  think  I  understand  it  all,'  said  Clare. 
'  You  must  not  tire  yourself  with  talking  any 
more  now.  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  send 
for  me.'  And,  stooping  over  the  bed,  she  took 
the  dying  woman's  hand  and  held  it  in  a  sott 
clasp. 

But  Susan's  was  a  somewhat  stubborn 
nature,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  she  felt  any 
great  affection  for  Mrs.  Adrian  Yidal.  She 
drew  her  hand  away,  and  answered,  '  I  didn't 
send  for  you  out  of  goodness.  As  for  talking, 
I'd  as  soon  talk  as  not.  You  say  you  under- 
stand ;  but  you  must  be  cleverer  than  you  look 
if  you  do.     I  don't  understand  it.     I  don't  see 
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why  I  plotted  and  planned  to  make  him  suffer. 
Where's  the  good  of  revenge?  After  all,  I 
don't  care ' 

Her  voice  died  away,  and  she  lay  for  some 
time  with  lialf-closed  eyes,  breathing  heavily. 
Clare  did  not  expect  her  to  open  her  lips 
again  ;  but  by-and-by  she  resumed,  speaking, 
as  before,  with  a  slow,  laboured  utterance,  and 
pausing  between  each  short  sentence  : 

'  I  swore  I'd  punish  him,  and  that  wasn't  a 
difficult  thing  to  do.  He  hasn't  much  pluck. 
I  scared  him  by  threatening  to  go  to  you  and 
tell  you  how  he  had  behaved  to  me,  and  he 
didn't  defy  me,  as  any  sensible  man  would  have 
done.  I  knew  he  wouldn't.  That  was  how  I 
got  him  to  meet  me  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
I  dressed  myself  to  look  like  her  ladyship,  and 
I  kept  him  talking  till  I  saw  you.  Then  I 
made  him  kiss  me.  He  didn't  half  like  it- — 
though  there  was  a  time  when  he  wouldn't 
have  minded.' 
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'  It  was  rather  cruel  to  me,'  Clare  could  not 
help  saying. 

'  I  didn't  think  about  you  ;  but  I've  put  it 
right  now.  There's  no  harm  done.  Now  you 
go  home  and  make  it  up  with  him.  There 
never  was  anything  between  him  and  her  lady- 
ship— unless  it  was  on  her  side — and  he's  a 
good  fellow  by  nature.  He  used  me  badly ; 
but  he's  a  good  fellow.  You  tell  him  I  said 
so — tell  him  Susan  said  so.' 

Those  were  the  last  intelligible  words  that 
she  spoke.  She  went  on  talking  ;  but  her  mind 
had  begun  to  wander ;  her  voice  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  ceased  altogether, 
and  she  sank  into  a  sort  of  stupor. 

Sister  Jane,  who  liad  moved  away  at  the 
beginning  of  the  colloquy,  returned  now  and 
bent  down  over  the  bed.  '  There  is  scarcely 
any  pulse,'  she  remarked,  presently ;  'it  will  be 
all  over  soon.'  Then  she  looked  up  at  Clare's 
face,  which  was  scarcely  less  white  than  that  of 
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the  dying  woman.  '  Had  you  not  better  go 
away  now  ?  '  she  asked.  '  There  is  nothing 
more  to  wait  for,  and  you  look  very  tired.' 

Clare  nodded  and  went,  without  saying 
anything.  She  passed  down  the  stairs  and  out 
into  the  street,  and  walked  away,  hardly 
noticing  whither  she  was  going.  All  her 
wrongs,  all  her  misfortunes  had  been  imagi- 
nary, then  !  She  could  not  yet  rejoice  at  that 
thought ;  there  was  room  for  nothing  in  her 
heart  but  bitter  humihation  and  self-reproach. 
Adrian  had  never  been  false  to  her ;  all  that 
he  had  told  her  had  been  true ;  what  he 
had  concealed  he  had  hidden  from  her  only 
because  he  knew  her  jealous  nature,  and  be- 
lieved that  she  would  resent  what  assuredly 
she  had  no  right  to  resent.  J^o ;  there  was 
nothing  to  rejoice  over  in  that ;  and  what 
was  worst  of  all  was  that  she  feared  she  had 
worn  out  his  love.  Never,  surely,  would  it  be 
possible  to  him  to  think  of  her  again  as  he  had 
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thought  of  her  once.  Even  she  herself,  though 
she  had  loved  him  all  through,  felt  that  some- 
thing had  been  lost  since  the  happy  days  of 
their  honeymoon  —  something  that  neither 
repentance  nor  forgiveness  could  ever  quite 
restore  to  her. 

And  she  was  right.  Something  had  indeed 
passed  out  of  her  life,  and  would  not  return  to 
it,  however  intensely  it  might  be  longed  for. 
It  passes  out  of  all  lives  and  goes  by  various 
names  ;  but  most  people  call  it  Youth,  which 
is  perhaps  as  near  an  approach  to  a  definition 
as  can  be  reached. 
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CHAPTEE   XLII. 

'  THE    LAND    WHERE   ALL    THINGS   AKE 
FORGOTTEN.' 

Adrian  had  left  his  house  in  the  morning 
without  any  more  distinct  idea  of  how  he  was 
going  to  spend  the  day  than  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  spend  it  at  home.  There  were  a  good 
many  things  which  it  behoved  him  to  do — 
amongst  others,  it  might  be  well  that  he  should 
begin  getting  in  his  tradesmen's  bills  and 
forming  some  estimate  of  what  he  owed — but 
he  did  not  feel  equal  to  undertaking  disagree- 
able duties,  and  in  the  end  he  sauntered  down 
to  his  club  and  tried  to  read  the  papers. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  occupied,  a  note,  addressed 
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in  Heriot's  shaky  handwriting,  was  brought  to 
him. 

'  Dear  Adrian  (it  ran), — If  you  will  look  in 

to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  rather  to-day  than 

to-morrow,  I  shall  think  it  kind   of  you.     I 

have  been  very  bad  this  last  week — about  as 

bad  as  I  could  be — and  I  don't  want  to  miss 

the  chance  of  seeing  you,  now  that  I  have  a 

respite. 

'  Yours  always,  W.  H.' 

Adrian's  conscience  pricked  him  when  he 
read  this  appeal.  He  had  made  only  one  effort 
to  see  Heriot  since  the  latter's  return  to  England, 
and  on  that  occasion  his  friend  had  been  too 
ill  to  receive  him.  Since  then  he  had  found 
one  excuse  after  another  for  shirking  the 
interrogatories  which  he  was  sure  awaited  him 
in  Bi'ook  Street,  He  had  never  until  now  felt 
that  his  breach  with  Clare  was  likely  to  prove 
a  final  one,  and  so  long  as  it  remained  unhealed 
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the  less  that  was  said  about  it  the  better.  But 
he  could  not  refuse  to  visit  the  sick  wheu 
directly  begged  to  do  so  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  his 
reason  for  absenting  himself  any  longer  exist. 
He  could  relate  the  plain  facts  now,  and  really 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  he  was  open  to 
the  rebuke  of  any  candid  man.  Such  sins  as 
he  had  committed  he  had  confessed  and  asked 
pardon  for.  Heriot  would  hardly  suggest  that 
he  should  acknowledge  himself  guilty  where  he 
had  been  innocent,  or  that  he  should  tamely 
submit  to  be  disbelieved  when  he  had  pledged 
his  word  to  the  truth  of  a  statement. 

But  he  forgot  all  about  his  wrongs  and  his 
rights  the  moment  that  he  entered  the  bed- 
room where  Heriot  lay  extended  upon  a  sofa. 
When  a  man  has  been  dying  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  end  generally  comes  as  a  shock  to 
those  who  have  watched  him  ;  and  the  first 
sight  of  his  friend's  face  sent  the  blood  back  to 
Adrian's  heart.     Nor  was  he  able  to  conceal 
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his  dismay  ;  for  Heriot  said  at  once,  with  a 
faint  smile, — 

'  I  have  pretty  nearly  come  to  the  last 
words  of  the  last  chapter,  you  see.' 

'  My  dear  old  chap,  I  won't  have  you  talk 
like  that ! '  exclaimed  Adrian,  recovering  him- 
self.    '  You've  had  a  bad  bout  of  it,  that's  all.' 

But  Heriot,  still  smiling,  shook  his  head. 
'  No ;  I  have  had  my  last  bout  but  one.  I 
don't  want  to  brag  ;  but  I  think  I  may  say  that 
I  have  fought  Death  as  long  as  any  man  could 
be  expected  to  fight.  Now  he  has  got  me  down, 
and  I  am  only  waiting  for  the  coup  de  grace. 
The  doctor  told  me  plainly,  the  other  day,  that 
I  had  not  the  strength  to  rally  from  another 
attack.' 

'  How  can  he  possibly  tell  ?  ' 

'Perhaps  he  can't;  but  I  can.  I  know 
when  I  am  beaten  ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  am  not  very  sorry  to  be  near  the  finish.  I 
have  been  through  a  good  deal  of  suffering,  as 
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you  know  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  intense 
weakness  is  not  worse.  And  I  have  no  fear  of 
death.  Death,  after  all,  is  a  release.  Nobody 
knows  what  it  is  ;  but  I  suppose  it  must,  at  all 
events,  be  that.  Isn't  it  curious  to  think  how 
very  little  speculation  there  has  been  upon  the 
subject  ?  The  whole  army  of  humanity  march- 
ing steadily  on  towards  the  same  goal,  and  not 
one  individual  having  the  shghtest  idea  whither 
he  is  bound — or  caring  much  1  ' 

'  But  we  have  some  idea,  surely,'  objected 
Adrian,  who  was  himself  orthodox  after  a 
somewhat  unthinking  fashion,  and  had  never 
doubted  but  that  his  friend  was  equally  sound. 

'  You  mean  that  most  of  us  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  you  and  I  are 
Christians.  But  Christianity  tells  us  nothing 
about  a  future  state  of  existence  ;  for  I  should 
think  there  are  very  few  people  who  can  accept 
the  Apocalypse  as  a  literal  description  of  it,  or 
would  like  the  prospect  if  they  could.  For  the 
von  11  r.  R 
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rest,  we  have  one  braucli  of  the  Church  be- 
Ueving  in  Paradise  and  Ptirgatory,  while  an- 
other declares  them  to  be  fond  things,  vainly- 
invented,  and  sends  mankind  direct  to  Heaven 
or  Hell,  with  perhaps  just  the  shadow  of  a 
mental  reservation  as  regards  the  latter.  All 
these  are  only  names  ;  we  can't  conceive  the 
meaning  of  them  any  more  than  we  can  com- 
prehend infinity.' 

'I  suppose  that  is  why  speculation  has 
always  been  felt  to  be  useless.' 

'Perhaps  so.  Still  it  seems  strange  that 
the  mystery  of  our  fate  should  weigh  so  little 
upon  us.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  life, 
it  appears  to  have  been  quite  short — only  a  tew 
years — and  now  eternity  is  close  upon  me. 
What  is  going  to  be  done  with  me,  I  wonder  ?  ' 

*•  I  know  one  thing,  Heriot,'  said  the  younger 
man  warmly  ;  '  if  ever  mortal  deserved  Heaven, 
you  do  ! ' 

But    Heriot    was    not    listening    to    him. 
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'  "  The  laud  where  all  things  are  forgotten," ' 
he  murmured  dreamily — '  the  man  who  said 
that  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  there.  But  I  don't 
know — it  has  a  restful  sound.' 

'  Kot  to  me  ! '  exclaimed  Adrian.  *  To  me 
it  sounds  like  a  cry  of  despair.  You  can't  wish 
to  forget  everythmg  and  everybody ;  that  would 
be  tantamount  to  losuag  your  identity  alto- 
gether ;  it  is  another  word  for  annihilation. 
You  can't  wish  for  that.' 

'I  wish  for  rest,  I  think.  A  long,  long 
sleep  -^  I  believe  that  is  what  I  should  like,  if  I 
could  choose.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
I  am  tired  out.  Adrian,  old  fellow,  we  have 
always  been  good  friends,  haven't  we  ? ' 

'  Always,  dear  old  man,'  answered  Adrian, 
getting  up  and  seating  himself  nearer  to  the 
sofa  on  which  Heriot  was  Ijing. 

'  And  now  we  have  to  bid  one  another 
good-bye.  As  I  tell  you,  I  don't  know  what  is 
going  to  become  of  me,  or  whether  I  shall  be 

s2 
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able  to  remember  vou  in  "  the  land  where  all 
things  are  forgotten ; "  but  I  shouldn't  like  to 
be  forgotten  at  once  by  you — or  by  your 
wife.' 

'  You  know  you  won't  be  forgotten.' 

'  Well,  not  literally,  I  hope.  And  perhaps 
you  will  feel  glad  to  have  granted  the  last 
favour  that  I  shall  ask  of  you.' 

'  Heriot,'  said  Adrian,  '  if  there  is  any  pos- 
sible return  that  I  can  make  for  all  the  kind- 
nesses that  you  have  done  me  ever  since  I  first 
knew  you,  tell  me  of  it.  The  more  difficult  it 
is,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.' 

'  It's  a  little  difficult — not  verv,'  answered 
Heriot  smihng.  '  I  only  want  you  two  to  be 
friends  again.' 

Adrian  groaned.  '  I  am  afraid  you  have 
asked  for  an  impossibility,'  he  said.  '  I  came 
here  to-day  thinking  that  you  meant  to  lectm-e 
me,  and  I  was  prepared  to  defend  myself ;  but 
I  won't  say  all  that  I  intended  to  say.     I  will 
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only  tell  you  that  I  have  tried  to  make  friends. 
and  that  I  have  utterly  failed.  She  never  had 
much  confidence  in  me,  and  now  she  tells  me 
plainly  that  she  has  none,  and  dechnes  to 
believe  my  word.  Don't  let  us  speak  about  it 
any  more.' 

'Come,  Adrian,  you  can't  suppose  that  I 
shall  accept  that  as  an  answer.  Tell  me  what 
you  were  going  to  say,  if  I  had  lectured  you. 
Tell  me  the  whole  history,  will  you  ?  I  don't 
believe  I  have  ever  understood  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  this  matter.  I  am  going  to  die,  you 
know,  so  I  can't  betray  your  secrets  ;  and  you 
used  to  think  me  a  pretty  good  hand  at  giving 
you  advice  in  difficulties.' 

Adrian  was  not  altogether  unwilHng  to 
comply  with  this  request-  He  said,  despond- 
ently, '  Talking  about  it  won't  make  it  any 
better ; '  but  probably  that  statement  did  not 
quite  accurately  express  his  belief.  He  gave  a 
very  fair  account  of  his  married  life,  concealing 
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none  of  its  events,  and  not  endeavouring  to 
make  out  a  better  case  for  himself  than  the 
circumstances  warranted. 

'  You  see,'  he  said,  in  conclusion,  '  it's  hope- 
less. Do  you  remember  that  evening  when 
you  came  down  to  my  lodgings  at  Polruth  and 
warned  me  that  Clare  was  a  woman  who  could 
be  easily  made  unhappy,  and  who  could  not 
easily  forgive  ?  You  might  have  gone  farther, 
and  said  that  there  wasn't  a  chance  of  her 
being  happy  with  me,  and  that  she  couldn't 
possibly  forgive.  She  would,  if  she  could ;  I 
don't  doubt  that.  Last  night  she  told  me  that 
she  wanted  to  believe  me — only  she  couldn't. 
It  has  been  so  from  the  first.  It  isn't  in  her 
power  to  trust  me  when  appearances  are 
against  me  ;  and  so  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
ever  be  friends.  We  shall  not  quarrel  again, 
though,  if  that  is  any  consolation.' 

Heriot,  who,  during  Adrian's  narration,  had 
been   lying   back  with   closed    eyes   and   had 
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made  no  remark,  remained  silent  a  little  longer. 
'  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  have  told  me 
everything,'  he  asked,  by-and-by. 

'  Everything,  upon    my   honour.      You^  at 
all  events,  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that.' 

'  You  must  remember  that  you  have  given 
Clare's  faith  in  you  some  rather  severe  trials. 
How  would  you  have  liked  it  if  she  had 
received  a  letter  from  some  man — let  us  say 
from  Wilbraham,  though  that  is  scarcely  put- . 
tincr  it  stroncfly  enough — and  h^d  torn  it  to 
pieces  before  your  eyes,  sooner  than  let  you 
read  it  ?  What  would  you  have  thought  if 
you  had  found  her  in  Wilbraham 's  house  P 
Supposing  she  had  refused  to  enter  into  any 
explanations,  but  had  simply  said,  "  I  am  inno- 
cent, and  you  ought  never  to  have  doubted 
me "  ?  Supposing  you  had  had  the  extra- 
ordinarv  magnanimity  to  promise  that  you 
would  say  no  more  about  it,  only  stipulating 
that  she  should  cease  to  receive  Wilbraham, 
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'  and  supposing  that  she  had  gone  on  receiving 
him  in  spite  of  you  ?  ' 

'  Eeally,  Heriot,  the  cases  are  not  parallel.' 

*  Of  course  they  are  not — from  a  conven- 
tional point  of  view ;  but  I  want  you  to  realise 
her  point  of  view  ;  and  I  think,  after  all  that 
has  passed,  you  can  hardly  blame  her  for  being 
a  little  more  incredulous  than  you  would  like 
her  to  be.  And  if  she  is,  never  mind.  You 
have  only  to  speak  to  her  in  a  certain  way,  and 
she  will  believe  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Now, 
you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,  don't  you?  ' 

'  I  am  not  sure,'  said  Adrian  dubiously. 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  are.  Believe  me,  it  isn't 
worth  while  to  stand  on  your  dignity  with  a 
person  whom  you  care  for.  What  you  gain  by 
it  doesn't  make  up,  by  a  very  long  way,  for 
what  you  lose.  And  please  to  observe  that  I 
practise  what  I  preach.  I  may  have  thought  it 
a  little  unfriendly  of  you  to  stay  away  from  me 
all  these  weeks  ;  I  may  have  been  fully  entitled 
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to  say  to  myself  that  you  might  go  to  the  deuce 
for  me.  But  you  see  I  didn't  want  to  die  with- 
out saying  good-bye  to  you  ;  and  so  I  put  my 
pride  in  my  pocket.  Shall  I  part  with  the  last 
shred  of  pride  that  remains  to  me,  and  make  a 
confession  to  you  which  I  have  never  made  to 
any  other  living  being  ?  Will  you  laugh  at  me 
if  I  do?' 

'  It  would  puzzle  you  to  say  anything  that 
would  make  me  feel  inclined  to  laugh  just  now,' 
rephed  Adrian  drearily. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  carry 
my  secret  to  my  grave  with  me,  except  that  I 
have  a  foolish  feeling  that  I  should  like  Clare  to 
hear  of  it  after  I  am  gone.  It  is  only  that, 
if  I  had  been  a  man  who  could  think  of  mar- 
riage, I  should  have  asked  her  to  marry  me 
years  ago.  There  !  Don't  make  any  remark 
about  it,  please.  It  is  permitted  to  every  man 
to  dream — especially  wlien  his  dream  is  beyond 
the   remotest   possibility   of  reaHsation.     You 
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won't  mind  ;  nor,  I  hope,  will  she.  And  per- 
haps you  will  both  understand  better  now  why 
I  wish  so  much  that  you  should  be  happy  to- 
gether again,  as  you  used  to  be.' 

'  Ah,  Heriot,  you  would  have  made  her 
happier  than  I  ever  can  ! ' 

'  Don't  talk  nonsense.  There  is  only  one  per- 
son m  the  world  who  can  make  her  happy,  and 
that  is  yourself.  Eesign  yourself  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  to  be  an  end  to  your  troubles  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  obhge  me  by  looking  a  little  less 
dismal.' 

Adrian  shook  his  head.  '  I  can't  help  it. 
You  can't  expect  m'=^  to  look  cheerful  when  you 
tell  me  that  I  am  going  to  lose  my  best  friend.' 

'  It  will  be  time  enough  to  moan  when  you 
have  lost  him.' 

'  I  have  completely  failed  in  my  trade, 
too.' 

'  Excuse  me  ;  you  have  done  no  such  thing. 
You  have  had  a  slight  check,  which  will  make 
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you  more  careful  in  future — nothing  worse  than 
that' 

'  Besides,  I  am  in  a  mess  about  money.  I 
shall  have  to  start  again  as  a  much  poorer  man 
than  I  expected  to  be.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  need  let  that  worry  you 
much.' 

Adrian  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  a  rich  man  to  make  light  of  the 
ills  of  poverty ;  but  he  knew  that  they  were 
real  enough,  though  they  might  not  be  so 
great  as  the  other  misfortunes  which  he  had  to 
face. 

'  And  now,'  said  Heriot,  after  an  interval  of 
silence,  '  I  must  send  you  away.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  feel  tired,  and  I  shall  have  to  stop  talk- 
ing. I  want  you  and  Clare  to  come  and  see 
me  to-morrow  afternoon,  if  you  will.  You  can 
tell  her  all  that  I  have  said  to  you — except,  of 
course,  the  one  thing  which  she  must  not  be 
told  so  long  as  I  am  alive — and  as   soon  as 
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you  corne  in,  I  shall  know  by  your  faces  whether 
the  bad  days  are  over  or  not.' 

'  I  will  bring  her,'  answered  Adrian,  getting 
up  and  taking  Heriot's  hand.  '  And  I  promise 
you,'  he  added,  '  that,  if  it  depends  upon  me  to 
put  an  end  to  the  bad  days,  they  shall  be  put 
an  end  to.' 

'  Thank  you.  I  don't  doubt  you,  and  I  have 
no  fear.     Till  to-morrow,  then.' 
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CHAPTEE   XLIII. 

WESTMINSTER    ABBEY. 

Adrian's  heart  was  heavy  as  he  walked 
away.  He  knew  very  well  what  it  was  that 
he  had  promised  ;  he  meant  to  keep  his  promise, 
and  beheved  that  the  result  would  be  much 
what  Heriot  had  predicted  ;  yet  he  could  not 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  any  feeling  of 
hope  or  joy.  It  was  probably  true  that  if  he 
spoke  to  Clare,  as  Heriot  had  said, '  in  a  certain 
way,'  she  would  cease  to  doubt  him  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  not  so  much  his  pride 
as  his  self-respect  that  he  was  asked  to  sacrifice, 
and  he  could  not  think  that  Clare's  love  for  him 
was  capable  of  resuscitation  by  such  means. 
The  dead  past  could  not,  perhaps,  be  resuscitated 
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by  any  means — certainly  not  by  the  kind  of 
reconciliation  which  he  foresaw.  Still,  it  would 
please  Heriot — poor  old  Heriot,  who  was 
neither  poor  nor  old  in  the  sense  given  to  those 
words  by  the  dictionary,  but  who,  now  that  his 
life  was  near  an  end,  could  look  back  upon  a 
greater  measure  of  suffering  than  most  old  men 
look  back  upon,  and  whose  lack  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world  had  been  equal  to  that  of 
many  a  so-called  pauper.  The  tears  came  into 
Adrian's  eyes  when  he  thought  of  the  man's 
quiet  heroism  and  of  the  romance  which  had 
been  so  long  and  so  successfully  concealed.  His 
impressionable  nature  had  been  profoundly 
moved  by  that  revelation ;  he  had  at  once 
realised  how  many  hundreds  of  stabs  Heriot 
must  have  received  and  submitted  to  with  a 
smiling  face ;  he  pitied  him  with  a  pity  which 
may  have  been  more  intense  than  the  case  called 
for.  For,  indeed,  it  is  no  such  easy  matter  to 
distinguish    between  what  is  real  and  what  is 
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imaginary  in  this  world  of  shadows ;  and  the 
happiness  that  comes  from  dreams  is  at  least  as 
real,  while  it  lasts,  as  any  other  kind  of  happi- 
ness. It  is  certain  that  Heriot  would  not  at 
any  time  have  consented  to  part  with  his  dream. 
But  Adrian  was  not  cold-blooded  enoudi  to 
take  comfort  from  analysis  of  emotion.  He 
could  only  see  the  pathetic  aspect  of  his  friend's 
life.  Never  once  had  he  heard  Heriot  utter  a 
complaint  of  pain,  physical  or  mental ;  he  had 
borne  everything  with  the  same  unfaltering- 
patience — a  patience  sublime  and  possibly  self- 
sufficing,  but  which  had  met  with  very  little 
recognition,  and  could  now  meet  with  no  reward 
— unless  it  might  be  '  in  the  land  where  all 
things  are  forgotten.' 

Those  words  kept  on  ringing  in  Adrian's 
ears.  To  him,  in  the  fulness  of  youth  and 
health,  they  were  terrible  words.  He  could 
not  conceive  of  a  state  of  mhid  in  which  perfect 
rest  should  seem   to  be  the  chief  good.     He 
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endeavoured  to  imagine  what  the  probable 
awakening  of  the  spirit,  set  free  from  the  body, 
would  be,  and  found,  of  course,  that  there  is 
nothing  upon  which  to  base  even  the  shade  of 
probability.  Who  has  not,  at  one  time  or 
another,  striven  with  aching  eyes  to  see  through 
the  impenetrable  darkness  which  hangs  over  the 
grave  ?  Who  has  not  learnt  that  such  strivings 
are  vain  ?  '  They  that  have  done  good  shiill 
go  into  hfe  everlasting,  and  they  that  have  done 
evil  into  everlastmg  fire,'  say  the  orthodox,  and 
are  content  with  that ;  '  Death  is  at  least  the 
end  of  pain,'  say  the  heterodox,  and  seek  to 
know  no  more  ;  while  those  who  halt  between 
two  opinions — are  they  not  the  majority  ? — can 
only  turn  away  with  a  sigli  and  try  to  think 
about  something  else. 

The  latter  course  was  undoubtedly  that 
which  Adrian  woidd  adopt  in  due  time ;  but 
just  now  it  was  a  little  beyond  his  reach.  He 
could  not  acquiesce  quietly  in  anything  that  was 
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sad  or  painful  or  incomprehensible ;  he  must 
either  put  it  out  of  his  mind,  't  it  must  be 
explained  for  him.  His  was  one  of  those 
natures  which  demand  consolation,  and  which, 
fortunately,  are  ever  ready  to  accept  it,  so  long 
as  it  preseDts  itself  in  an  attractive  form.  The 
grey  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
bell  tolling  for  afternoon  service  struck  him  as 
a  sort  of  response  to  his  unspoken  appeal.  He 
had  intended  to  take  the  underground  railway 
at  St.  James's  Park,  and  make  his  way  home ; 
but  now  he  thought  he  would  turn  aside  into 
the  old  Abbey,  where  so  many  generations  of 
worshippers  have  found  comfort  for  their  souls, 
and  see  whether  the  influence  of  the  place 
would  not  do  for  him  what  it  had  done  for 
them. 

He  entered  at  the  moment  when  the  organ 
was  pealing  out  the  opening  voluntary.  The 
procession  of  clergy  and  choristers  was  passing 
into  the  choir,  and  he,  following  in  their  wake, 
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slipped  into  a  vacant  stall.  The  ( ongregation 
was  not  a  numerous  one,  consisting  only  of 
some  half-dozen  persons  scattered  among  the 
stalls,  and  of  a  rather  larger  number  assembled 
in  the  transept.  Adrian  did  not  notice  them. 
Already  he  was  beginning  to  find  what  he  had 
come  to  seek.  His  senses  were  soothed  and 
his  nerves  quieted  by  the  gloom  and  coolness, 
by  the  shafts  of  coloured  hght  that  streamed 
through  the  stained  windows,  by  the  thick 
London  atmosphere  which  penetrated  into  the 
building,  and  lent  additional  height  and  space 
to  the  pillars  and  arches  and  the  vaulted  roof. 
He  felt  the  charm  of  the  clear,  sweet  singing, 
and  of  the  dignity  and  refinement  which  seem 
to  raise  the  Anglican  cathedral  service  to  a 
somewhat  higher  religious  plane  than  can  be 
reached  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  older  Catholic 
communion,  with  its  strange  mixture  of 
grandeur  and  tawdriness,  and  its  still  stranger 
insensibility  to  bathos. 
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Adrian,    however,    was    not    occupied    in 
drawing  comparisons  ;  nor,  if  the  truth   must 
be  told,  was  he  saying  his  prayers  as  he  knelt 
there,  his  elbows  on  the  huge  musty-smelling 
voliime    which    lay   open    before   him.      His 
wandering  thoughts — led  thither,  perhaps,  by 
the  familiar  chants  and  cadences — had  drifted 
away  to  his   school-days ;    to   those  old   days 
when  everything  had  been  so  plain  and  simple, 
and  when  the  broad  black  and  white  which 
distinguished  right  from  wTong,  and  truth  from 
falsehood,  had  been  obscured  by  no  perplexing 
intermediate   tints.     '  After   all,'   he   reflected, 
'  one  must  go  back  to  that,  blind  faith  or  no 
faith  at  all.'     In  that  solemn,  ancient  cathedral, 
the  faith  to  which  it  owed  its  existence,  the 
faith  of  childhood,  the  faith  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs,  was  less  difficult  to  lay  hold  of,  and 
the  heaven   of  the   Eevelation,  which   Heriot 
had  said  that  no  man  could  desire  to  accept 
literally,  did  not  seem  a  mere  allegorical  vision. 
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And  when  Adrian  had  mechanically  risen 
to  his  feet  and  had  looked  np  the  anthem, 
what  was  it  that  they  began  to  sing?  'Behold, 
I  show  you  a  mystery.  In  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkhng  of  an  eye,  .  .  .the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorrupti- 
ble, and  we  shall  be  changed.' 

Great  is  the  power  of  words  :  upon  Adrian 
it  was  somewhat  greater  than  upon  the  ordinary 
run  of  mortals.  Those  magnificent  rolHng 
sentences,  wedded  to  music  not  less  magnifi- 
cent, lifted  him  out  of  himself ;  he  seemed  to 
see  the  gates  of  heaven  open  and  time  lost  in 
eternity,  and  could  understand  that  of  such  a 
man  as  Heriot  it  might  well  be  said.  Mors 
janua  vitoe.  Logic  was  not  his  strong  point ; 
he  had  not  that  fatal  precision  of  ideas  which 
is  such  a  sad  curb  upon  the  imagination  of 
those  who  possess  it.  In  compensation  lie 
often  reached  the  truth  at  a  bound,  and,  having 
done  so,  never  cared  to  cast  a  backward  glance 
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upon  the  maze  through  which  others  had 
laboriously  threaded  their  way  to  the  same 
point.  There  was  no  valid  reason  w^hy  his 
doubts  and  perplexities  should  have  been  dis- 
sipated by  the  repetition  of  phrases  which  he 
must  have  heard  a  hundred  times  before  ;  but 
they  were  so  dissipated,  and  that  was  all  that 
he  asked  for. 

When  he  sank  upon  his  knees  again  he 
could  look  out  on  the  present  and  the  future 
with  an  altered  gaze.  The  littlenesses  and 
pettinesses  of  life  had  shrunk  almost  to  the 
point  of  disappearance,  and  he  marvelled  that 
he  had  allowed  them  to  loom  so  gigantic  before 
him  as  to  shut  out  all  view  of  the  hereafter. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  power  of  seeing 
things  in  their  actual  proportions  was  denied  tc> 
him ;  he  had  always  to  look  through  a  tele- 
scope or  a  microscope,  or  a  diminish ing-glass. 
But  perhaps  that  is  no  such  uncommon  case  ; 
and  at  all  events  he  had  now  reached  the  happy 
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conclusion  that  his  long  quarrel  with  Clare  was 
but  a  molehill  which  his  folly  and  hers  had 
exaggerated  into  a  mountain.  He  thought  that 
if  she  were  beside  hira  at  that  moment  it 
might  be  swept  away  almost  without  any 
need  for  speech.  Then  he  started  violently; 
for  his  eyes,  roaming  idly  this  way  and  that, 
had  fallen  upon  the  north  transept,  where,  with 
her  chin  upon  her  folded  hands  and  a  stray 
sunbeam  lighting  up  her  golden  hair,  Clare 
herself  was  kneeling. 

It  was  evident  that  she  was  unaware  of  her 
husband's  vicinity.  Her  head  was  slightly 
throw^n  back  ;  her  eyes  had  a  rapt  unconscious- 
ness ;  her  face  wore  a  look  of  pain  and  humili- 
ation. She  might  have  passed  for  some  suppli- 
ant sinner,  asking  of  Heaven  the  pardon  which 
it  was  vain  to  expect  from  man.  But  it  was 
not  in  that  way  that  Adrian  interpreted  her 
attitude  and  expression.  He  saw  that  she  was 
suffering ;  he  thought  he  knew  why  she  was 
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suffering  ;  and  he  longed  to  step  softly  across  the 
intervening  space  and  whisper  to  her  that  she 
need  be  unhappy  no  more. 

Since  that  was  impracticable,  he  waited 
until  the  service  was  over,  and  then,  following 
iier  as  she  passed  out,  touched  her  lightly  on 
the  elbow. 

When  she  turned  and  recognised  her  husband, 
a  rush  of  colour  came  into  her  cheeks,  then  ebbed 
away,  leaving  her  paler  than  she  had  been  before. 
'  I — I  did  not  know  you  were  here,'  she  said,  in 
a  bewildered,  hesitating  way.  '  I  was  on  my 
way  back  from  the  hospital,  and  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  come  in  for  the  service.  You 
said  you  would  not  be  home  before  dinner-time.' 

'  Are  you  apologising  for  going  to  church 
on  a  week-day  ^  '  asked  Adrian  smiling.  *  I 
beheve  there  is  no  law  against  that ;  but  if  there 
is,  I  am  as  guilty  as  you.' 

He  supposed  that  it  was  of  the  Children's 
Hospital   that   she   spoke,  and   set  down   her 
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agitation  to  surprise  at  seeing  him.  '  Shall  we 
go  home  together  ? '  he  asked  presently. 

'  Yes,  if  you  like,'  answered  Clare  ;  and 
then,  with  a  sort  of  gasp — '  Adrian,  I  must  say 
something  to  you.' 

'But  not  now^ — not  now,'  he  returned  hastily. 
'  I,  too,  have  something  to  say  as  soon  as  we 
get  home  ;  I  can't  speak  about  it  in  the  street.' 

He  called  a  hansom,  helped  her  into  it, 
and  sat  down  beside  her.  Not  another  word 
passed  between  them  from  that  moment  until 
they  reached  their  own  door;  but  Adrian's 
hand  sought  Clare's,  and  though  she  did  not 
return  the  pressure  which  he  gave  to  her 
fingers,  she  allowed  him  to  keep  possession  of 
them,  and  that  was  perhaps  as  much  as  he  had 
any  right  to  expect. 

When  at  length  they  were  within  their  own 
f(jur  w^alls,  Adrian  drew  Clare  after  him  into 
the  drawing-room  and  stood,  holding  both  her 
hands  and  looking  into  her  eyes,  which  dropped 
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before  his.  Hopeful  as  his  mood  was,  he  still 
thought  that  he  had  a  task  of  some  little  diffi- 
culty before  him,  and  great  was  his  astonish- 
ment when  Clare  suddenly  fell  on  to  her  knees, 
crying,— 

'  Oh,  Adrian,  do  you  think  you  will  ever  be 
able  to  forgive  me  ?  ' 

He  stooped  and  raised  her  to  her  feet  by 
main  force.  '  My  dear  child,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  w^hat  do  you  mean  ?  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
to  forgive  me.  It  was  ni}^  fault  that  you  didn't 
believe  what  I  told  you  yesterday  ;  but  you 
believe  me  now,  don't  you  .^  And  if  you  don't, 
I  can  convince  you — I  am  sure  I  can.' 

But  she  drew  back,  saying,  'Stop!  you 
don't  know  what  a  wretch  I  have  been !  It 
has  been  my  fault,  not  in  the  least  yours,  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
me,  because,  if  I  had  been  open  with  you.  every- 
thing would  have  been  explained  long  ago.  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  possibly  go  on  caring  for 
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me  after  I  have  told  you  this  ;  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it — I  must  tell  you.' 

She  sank  down  into  a  chair  and  partly 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  '  Don't  look 
at  me ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  Don't  come  near  me 
until  I  have  finished  ! ' 

But  Adrian  ventured  to  disobey  this  com- 
mand. He  seated  himself  close  to  his  wife,  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  drew  her  head 
down  on  to  his  shoulder.  '  My  dear,'  he  said, 
'  you  may  be  very  sure  that  you  have  committed 
no  offence  against  me  that  I  can't  easily  and 
willingly  pardon.' 

'  Ah,'  she  cried,  '  you  trust  me  !  I  didn't 
trust  you.' 

'Trust  me  now,'  returned  Adrian.  'Tell 
me  everything,  and  don't  be  afraid.' 

And  so  it  was  that  by  slow  degrees  the 
story  of  Susan  Bowman's  revenge  and  repent- 
ance was  unfolded. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIV. 

A    LAST   WILL   AND   TESTAMENT. 

Heeiot  had  an  old  and  faithful  servant  who 
had  been  with  him  since  his  college  days,  had 
accompanied  him  in  all  his  wanderings,  had 
nursed  him  through  many  illnesses,  and  had 
ended  by  becoming  his  friend  and  to  some 
extent  also  his  confidant.  A  few  hours  after 
Adrian  had  left  him  he  sent  for  this  man  and 
said,  '  Sit  down  here,  Graves,  beside  me ;  I 
want  to  have  a  talk  with  you.' 

'  Better  let  me  get  you  to  bed,  sir,' 
answered  Graves,  after  scrutinising  his  master's 
face.  '  You've  had  about  enoudi  talkino^  for 
one  day,  if  you  ain't  had  too  much.  That  there 
Mr.  Yidal,  he  comes  here,  and  he  sets  and  he 
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sets  just  as  if  you  was  made  of  cast  iron.     I 
was  very  near  knocking  at  the  door  and  send- 
ing  of  him   away  this  afternoon,   I   can  tell 
you.' 

'  Come  now,  Graves,  you  can't  accuse  him 
of  having  given  me  too  much  of  his  company 
lately.' 

'  Xo  ;  that  he  ain't ! '  growled  Graves,  who 
was  not  particularly  devoted  to  his  master's 
friend.  '  He  don't  trouble  himself  so  much  as 
to  inquire  at  the  door  for  weeks  together; 
and  when  he  do  come  there's  no  getting  rid  of 
him.  He's  tired  you  out,  that's  plain  enough 
to  see.  Now,  if  you  please,  sir,  youll  just  go 
to  bed  and  let  me  read  you  to  sleep.  Here's 
the  evening  paper  just  come  in  with  a  leading 
article  that  would  send  you  off  beautiful  in  ^\'q 
minutes.' 

'I  have  no  doubt  it  would,  if  anything 
would  ;  but  I  don't  want  to  go  to  sleep  just 
yet.     Sit  down,  as  I  tell  you,  and  don't  irritate 
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me.  The  doctor  particularly  said  that  I  was 
not  to  be  irritated.  How  old  are  you, 
Graves  ? ' 

'  Let  me  see,'  murmured  Graves.  '  Forty- 
six — forty-eiglit — yes,  sir,  I'm  as  near  eight- 
and-forty  as  it  makes  no  difference.' 

'  Are  you  really  ?  Well,  now,  don't  you 
think  that  at  eight  and- forty  it  is  about  time 
for  a  young  fellow  to  begin  to  contemplate 
marriage  ? ' 

'  No,  sir,'  answered  Graves,  with  a  decisive 
shake  of  his  head,  '  I  don't.  I  know  what 
married  servants  is,  and  I  hope  I  know  my 
duty  to  my  employer.  Xo  incumbrances  for 
me,  thank  you.' 

'  But  what  about  your  duty  to  Mrs. 
Anderson  ?  How  long  is  it  that  you  have  been 
keeping  company  with  her  ?     Twenty  years  ?  ' 

'  Scarcely  so  much,  I  think,  sir ;  but  that 
don't  m  .ke  no  odds.  She  knows  I  ain't  one  to 
change.     She  don't  want  to  go  running  off  to 
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church  at  once,  Hkc  a  housemaid  who's  afraid 
of  her  sweetheart  giving  her  the  shp ;  and  if 
she  did,  want  would  have  to  be  her  master. 
I've  told  her  often  enough  that  I'm  not  going 
to  leave  you  so  long  as  3'ou  need  me.  ''And," 
says  I,  "if  that  don't  suit  you,  mum,  why, 
you're  welcome  to  look  elsewhere." ' 

'  That  was  rather  ungallant  of  you,  Graves. 
Poor  Mrs.  Anderson  may  be  excused  for  being 
a  little  impatient  after  such  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  her  patience  won't 
be  tried  much  longer.  My  time  is  ^nearly  up. 
Graves.' 

'  It  ain't  nothing  of  the  sort,  sir.' 

'  Graves,  I  thought  you  had  more  sense. 
I  am  at  the  point  of  death,  and  you  know  it. 
That  is  why  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you 
will  do  after  I  am  gone.' 

'  I  ain't  going  to  speak  about  no  such  thing, 
sir — nor  yet  think  about  it,'  returned  the  man 
doggedly. 
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*  My  dear  old  friend,  do  you  suppose  I  don't 
know  that  you  will  be  sorry  to  lose  me  ?  But 
we  must  part,  you  see  ;  it  can't  be  helped ; 
and  I  should  like  to  have  some  idea  of  what 
your  future  is  to  be.  Do  you  think  of  lodgings, 
for  instance  ?  ' 

'  Well,  sir,'  answered  Graves  reluctantly, 
'  Mrs.  Anderson,  she  have  spoke  of  it ;  but  my 
own  notion  was  occasional  waiting.  It  ain't 
wealth ;  but  it's  a  small  certainty,  and  it  don't 
entail  no  risk.  Now  I've  known  a  great 
number  of  men  as  has  left  service  and  taken 
to  letting  lodgings ;  but  I  never  knowed  one 
yet  as  had  capital  enough  to  start  clear.  What 
with  the  crushing  rent  you  have  to  pay  in 
Mayfair  or  Belgravia — for  it  ain't  much  good 
to  go  anywhere  else — and  what  with  the  cost 
of  furnishing,  you're  a  lucky  man  if  you  ever 
manage  to  pay  off  yoiu*  debts ;  that's  my  ex- 
perience.' 

'  Yes ;  but  of  coiurse  you  know  that  I  shall 
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leave  you  something.  Don't  protest ;  I  am  sure 
that  you  have  never  wished  that  I  should  die  ; 
only  you  must,  in  common  prudence,  have 
counted  upon  coming  into  some  additional 
capital  at  my  death.  And  what  I  wanted  to 
say  to  you  was  that  I  have  had  you  put  down 
in  my  will  for  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  for 
furniture  and  to  give  you  a  small  income,  but 
not  quite  sufficient  to  keep  you  in  idleness.  A 
man  without  an  occupation  is  a  miserable  man. 
Graves.' 

'  There's  no  doubt  of  it,  sir.' 

'  Do  you  remember  how  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  all  those  southern  countries,  we 
used  to  watch  the  people  sitting  for  hours 
together  in  the  sun  doing  nothing ;  and  how 
we  used  to  wonder  what  they  were  thinking  of 
all  the  time  ?  ' 

'  They  was  thinking  of  no  good,  sir,  that  you 
may  depend,'  answered  Graves.  'A  pack  of 
cut-throat   villains,   the   whole    lot    of  'em — 
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Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Greeks,  there  aint  a 
pin  to  choose.  When  they  ain't  thinking  of  a 
murder  or  a  robbery,  it's  long  odds  that  they're 
thinking  about  nothing  at  all.' 

'  Well,'  said  Heriot  smiling,  '  I  dare  say 
they  often  contrive  to  have  no  thoughts.  They 
have  raised  laziness  to  the  level  of  a  line  art ; 
they  are  satisfied  to  exist,  and  don't  know 
what  boredom  is.  It  isn't  so  with  us  northern 
people.  We  have  no  sun,  worth  speaking  of, 
to  sit  m ;  and  we  must  be  doing  something,  or 
else  we  lose  our  spirits  and  our  health.  I  have 
never  been  fit  to  follow  an  occupation  myseH'^ 
but  I  have  very  frequently  felt  the  want  of  one. 
In  spite  of  books  and  friends,  and  such 
interests  as  I  could  create  for  myself,  I  haven't 
always  been  able  to  fill  up  the  hours ;  and  I 
shouldn't  feel  that  I  was  doing  any  man  a  kind- 
ness by  making  him  altogether  independent  of 
work.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  would,  sii-,' 

VOL.  III.  T 
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'  Yet,  when  one  has  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  leave,  and  only  a  few  people  to  leave  it  to, 
one  is  a  little  puzzled.  You  see,  there  is  a 
certain  class  of  persons  who  would  work  all  the 
better,  perhaps,  if  their  daily  bread  didn't 
actually  depend  upon  it.  Artists,  for  instance, 
and — and  authors.  If  a  man  is  in  a  hurry  to 
get  his  job  done  and  be  paid,  he  can't  give  as 
much  time  as  he  ought  to  detail  and  finish  ;  and 
therefore  I  thhik  that,  to  enable  him  to  show 
himself  at  his  best,  one  should  try  to  place  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  money  worries.  Don't  you 
see  what  I  mean  ?  ' 

'  May  be  I  do,  sir ;  but  there's  some  authors 
as  isn't  fit  to  be  trusted  with  much  money,  in 
my  opinion.  Some  authors  would  do  a  deal 
better  if  the  money  was  settled  on  their  wives 
— and  tied  up  tight  too.' 

'  That  idea  has  occurred  to  me  ;  but  I  have 
seen  some  objections  to  it.  The  question,  after 
all,  is  rather  one  of  amount  than  of  mode  of 
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bequest.  Xow  tell  me  honestly,  Graves — 
because  there  may  be  time  for  me  to  alter  my 
will  yet — what  should  you  say  was  a  satisfactory 
sum,  neither  too  much  nor  too  httle,  for  a  man 
in  your  position  to  inherit  ?  ' 

Graves  looked  distressed.  '  K  you  please, 
sir,  I'd  rather  not  name  a  figrure.  I  hoDe  it  "11 
be  many  a  long  day  before  I  inherit  anything 
from  you,  and  I  believe  I've  saved  enough  to 
keep  my  head  above  water  without  any  lega- 
cies.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  you  wouldn't  gratify  Mrs.  Ander- 
«ion  by  taking  lodgings  unless  you  had  rather 
more  capital,  and  I  don't  fancy  the  occasional 
waiting  business  for  you.  This  isn't  a  subject 
about  which  you  need  feel  the  shghtest  dehcacy  ; 
for  what  doesn't  go  to  you  and  to  one  or  two 
other  persons  after  my  death  will  go  to  chari- 
ties.   Would  5,000/.  be  enough,  do  you  think  ?  ' 

'  Too  much,  sir,  by  half.' 

'  I  shouldn't  like  to  make  it  less.    One  must 

t2 
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allow  a  margin  for  contingencies  ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, though  I  hope  it  isn't  at  all  likely,  that 
your  lodgings  might  turn  out  a  failure.  So 
that  is  what  you  will  get.  Graves — that  and  a 
few  trifles  that  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
have  as  reminders  of  an  old  friend.  And  now 
about  the  other  bequests.  What  would  be  your 
notion  of  the  proper  income  for  a  literary 
gentleman  who  had  better  not  be  too  rich,  and 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  poor  ?  ' 

'  In  addition  to  what  he  has  got  already,  do 
you  mean  ?  ' 

Heriot  nodded. 

'Five  or  six  hundred  a  year,  sir,'  replied 
Graves,  without  the  least  hesitation. 

'  What !  for  a  married  man  who  may  have 
a  large  family  ?  I  thought  you  would  have  put 
it  at  quite  double  that  amount.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  have  made  it  rather  more  than  double, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  haven't  been  stingy.' 

Graves  shook  his   head.     '  I   should  have 
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liked  to  have  seen  it  settled  on  the  lady,  sir,' 
said  he. 

'  Be  satisfied,  then,'  returned  Heriot  laugh- 
ing ;  '  half  of  it  is  settled  on  the  lady.  My  old 
friend  Mrs.  Irvine  will  come  into  a  round  sum 
— you  won't  object  to  that,  I  suppose.  And 
then  there  is  that  Children's  Hospital  that  Mrs. 
Vidal  is  interested  in  ;  I  thought  she  woidd  be 
glad  that  it  should  be  remembered.  All  the 
rest  goes  to  different  charities.  There !  I've 
altered  my  will  I  don't  know  how  often,  and 
I've  given  no  end  of  bother  to  the  lawyers ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  I  shall  bother  them  again. 
Graves,  you  have  known  me  a  long  time  ;  yon 
knew  me  before  I  was  an  invalid  ;  you  have 
been  with  me  since  I  be2:an  to  suffer,  all  those 
years  ago,  and  you  have  seen  me  in  pain  and 
out  of  spirits  and  out  of  temper ' 

'  Never ! '  bm'st  out  Graves  suddenly. 
'  Never  seed  you  out  of  temper  once,  I'll 
swear! ' 
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'  Haven't  you  ? '  said  Heriot  consideringly. 
'  Perhaps  not — perhaps  I  haven't  shown  it  in 
the  ordinary  v^ay.  And  now  tell  me,  do  yon 
think  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  have  borne  it  all 
like  a  man  ? ' 

Something  prevented  Graves  from  answer- 
ing at  once  ;  but  presently  he  said,  in  a  gruff 
voice,  '  Yes ;  you've  bore  it  like  a  man.' 

'  Well,  do  you  know,  Graves,  that  is  what 
I  think  myself.  I  hope  it  isn't  arrogant.  A 
soldier,  you  know,  who  has  been  through 
several  campaigns  and  hasn't  shirked  death  or 
wounds  is  entitled  to  call  himself  a  brave  man. 
You  may  say  that  he  has  no  business  to  brag, 
because  he  has  only  done  his  duty,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  very  despicable  being  if  he 
had  run  away  ;  still,  I  think  it  must  sometimes 
be  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  be  able  to  say  to 
himself,  "  Anyhow,  1  am  not  a  coward."  That 
is  the  way  that  I  look  at  my  life.  I  haven't 
been  a  coward ;  though  I  have  often  enough 
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felt  afraid.  Lately  I  have  felt  more  afraid  than 
I  used  ;  the  machine  is  worn  out,  you  see.' 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  added,  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vidal  will  be  here 
to-morrow  afternoon ;  you  must  tell  them  that 
I  don't  feel  well  enough  to  see  them.  I  shall 
never  see  them  again.  After  keeping  up  for 
so  long,  it  would  not  do  to  run  the  risk  of 
breaking  down  at  the  finish  and  giving  them  a 
painful  recollection  of  me,  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  losing  hold  of  myself.  Well,  I  think  I'll 
go  to  bed  now,  Graves.' 

Graves  got  up  without  replying,  and  began 
to  bustle  about ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  he  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  stood  still  for 
a  moment,  and  then  hurried  off  into  the 
adjoining  room,  where  he  had  slept  during  his 
master's  illness,  slamming  the  door  behind 
him, 

Heriot  was  off  the  sofa  and  after  him  in  a 
moment.      He  found   the  man   sitting?  in  the 
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dark,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and 
sobbing  hke  a  baby. 

'  Why,  Graves,  what's  the  matter  ?  What 
an  old  fool  you  are !  '  he  exclaimed,  laughing, 
though  his  own  voice  was  a  little  unsteady. 
'  You  mustn't  do  this  sort  of  thing,  you  know. 
Didn't  you  hear  the  doctor  say  that  I  was  to 
be  spared  all  agitation  ? ' 

'  What  do  you  go  to  upset  me  for,  then .? ' 
returned  the  other  angrily.  '  You've  no 
regard  for  a  man's  feelings.  Now,  you  won't 
find  me  making  a  fool  of  myself  like  this  again ; 
so  I  tell  you.  And  you'll  just  please  let  me 
get  you  to  bed,  sir,  and  stop  talking.  It's 
enough  to  give  any  one  an  illness  to  go  on  like 
you've  been  doing  to-night.' 

Graves  continued  to  grumble  under  his 
breath  until  his  master  was  between  the  sheets, 
when  he  reverted  to  the  leading  article  which 
he  had  recommended  before  as  a  soporific,  and 
proposed   to   begin    reading    it    aloud.      But 
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Heriot  answered  that  he  thought  he  could  get 
to  sleep  without  that. 

'  Good  night,  Graves,'  he  said,  holding  out 
his  wasted  hand.  '  I  am  sorry  that  I  distressed 
you  just  now,  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  It  had 
to  be  said  some  time.  And,  Graves,  if  the 
pain  conies  on  in  the  night  and  you  hear  me 
call  out,  you'll  come  in  at  once  with  the 
medicine,  won't  you  ?  ' 

Graves  nodded.  'You  shan't  have  to  wait, 
sir.  But  you'll  have  a  quiet  night,  please  God. 
Your  eyes  looks  heavy,  and  I  think  you're 
going  to  sleep  well.' 

And  so  it  proved.  Several  times  after  this 
Graves  returned,  and  was  reassured  by  the 
sound  of  slow  and  regular  breathing.  Then, 
being  a  hght  sleeper,  and  knowing  that  the 
shghtest  sound  would  awaken  him,  he  lay 
down  and  took  a  few  hours  of  rest.  He  was 
not  disturbed;  but  when,  with  tlie  first  glimmer 
of  dawn,  he  stole  on  tiptoe  into  his  master's 
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room,  there  was  nothing  but  stillness  and 
emptiness  there.  Upon  the  bed,  as  if  in 
slumber,  lay  what  had  once  been  called 
Heriot ;  but  the  real  Heriot,  having  faithfully 
performed  the  task  allotted  to  him  in  this 
world  of  pain  and  weariness,  had  received  his 
message  of  recall  during  the  night,  and,  silently 
responding  to  it,  had  passed  away  to  '  the  land 
where  all  things  are  forgotten.' 
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CHAPTEE  XLY. 

NEW   LEAVES. 

It  was  on  a  sunny,  hazy  afternoon  in  the 
autumn  that  Adrian  and  Clare  wandered  out  to 
the  headland  overlooking  Polruth  Bay,  where 
one  of  them  had  been  wont  to  sit  in  days  gone 
by,  and  amuse  herself  with  dreams  which  time 
had  only  in  part  fulfilled.  As  she  sat  down  in 
the  old  place  now,  she  seemed  to  see  before  her 
a  future  less  romantic,  perhaps,  but  more 
assured  and  more  peaceful.  She  had  lived  and 
learnt,  and  had  gained  something  and  lost  some- 
thing by  that  process,  as  all  must.  The  events 
of  the  past  two  years  had  changed  her  both 
outwardly  and  inwardly  more  than  they  had 
changed  her  husband,  who  had  stretched  himself 
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upon  the  turf  at  her  feet,  and  was  unrolling 
one  of  a  number  of  architectural  drawings 
which  he  had  brought  with  him.  This  paper, 
labelled  '  South  Elevation,'  he  spread  out  and 
secured  by  placing  stones  on  its  four  corners, 
and  then, — 

'  Just  look  here  a  moment,  will  you,  Clare  ?  ' 
he  said.  '  You  see,  here's  the  front  door,  with 
the  dining-room  windows  on  one  side  and  the 
library  on  the  other.  He  calls  it  south  ;  but 
I've  been  over  the  ground,  and  it  isn't  south  a 
bit ;  it's  as  nearly  as  possible  south-west.  Now 
the  question  is  whether,  when  tliere's  a  gale 
(which,  I  suppose,  will  be  about  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  during  the  winter),  we 
shall  be  able  to  use  our  front  door  at  all  without 
havmg  all  our  teeth  blown  down  our  throats.' 

'  When  there  is  a  gale  we  will  use  the  back 
door,'  answered  Clare  ;  '  but  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  there  are  more  gales  in 
Cornwall  than  anywhere  else.    If  it  does  happen 
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to  blow,  it  blows  rather  hard,  that  is  all.  And 
duriDg  the  winter  the  front  door  will  be  locked, 
because  we  shall  be  in  London.' 

'  Shall  we  indeed  ?  And  where  are  we 
going  to  live  in  London,  if  it  isn't  an  impertinent 
question  ? ' 

'  In  our  own  house,  of  course.  Adrian,  did 
you  really  suppose  that  I  contemplated  planting 
you  down  in  Cornwall  for  the  rest  of  your 
days  ? ' 

'  My  dear  girl,  wealthy  as  we  are,  I  don't 
think  we  can  quite  afford  to  have  two  houses  ; 
and  if  it  is  a  question  between  Cornwall  and 
London,  I  give  my  vote  for  Cornwall  without 
hesitation.' 

'  Then  I  give  mine  for  London.  It  would 
not  make  me  at  all  happy  to  have  my  own  way 
in  everything.  This  house  is  only  being  built 
to  please  me,  and  I  should  never  enjoy  living 
in  it  if  I  felt  the  whole  time  that  I  was  keeping 
you  away  from  your  friends  and  your  club  and 
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all  the  amusements  that  you  are  accustomed  to. 
You  know  you  hate  the  country/ 

'  That  is  just  where  you  are  mistaken,  my 
dear.  I  love  the  country.  I  suppose  no  man 
ever  was  more  sick  of  a  place  than  I  am  of 
London,  and  I  decided  to  have  a  house  here- 
abouts, because  I  happen  to  prefer  Cornwall  to 
any  other  county  in  England.  As  for  this 
particular  house,  I  take  it  that  it  is  being  built, 
not  to  please  either  you  or  me,  but  to  please 
your  mother,  wlio  in  an  evil  hour  fell  in  with 
"  the  most  promising  young  architect  you  ever 
saw,"  and  of  course  had  to  find  some  employ- 
ment for  him,  since  nobody  else  seemed  to  be 
disposed  to  give  him  any.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  there  is  considerably  more  promise  than 
performance  about  him.  If  he  ever  carries  out 
his  fell  designs,  we  shall  find  ourselves  the 
proud  possessors  of  the  ugliest  and  most  incom- 
modious dwelling  in  England.  I  have  been 
studying  his  features,  which  seem  to  express  a 
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happy  combination  of  knavery  and  stupidity ; 
and  I  have  been  wonderinof  whether  it  micrht 
not  be  worth  while  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum 
in  advance,  upon  the  chance  of  his  bolting  off 
with  the  money  and  never  being  heard  of 
again.' 

Clare  laughed.  '  Considering  that  you  are 
his  employer,'  she  remarked,  'I  should  think 
you  might  venture  to  dismiss  him  without 
tempting  him  to  rob  you.  Are  you  going  to 
let  your  wife  and  your  mother-in-law  reduce 
you  to  a  state  of  slavery  ?  Georgina  thinks 
that  is  your  only  chance.  Did  I  tell  you  that  I 
had  a  letter  from  her  this  morning  ?  She  assures 
me  that  since  her  marriage  she  has  become 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  either  the 
husband  or  the  wife  should  be  a  benevolent 
despot,  and  that  the  one  whose  will  is  strongest 
should  always  be  placed  in  command.' 

'  Oh,  indeed.  And  has  she  discovered  that 
De  Wynt's  strength  of  will  is  phenomenal  ?  ' 
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*  So  she  says  ;  and  as  she  has  no  doubt  at  all 
about  my  will  being  stronger  than  yours,  she 
concludes  that  you  must  be  made  to  obey,  or 

else  we  shall  both  suffer  for  it.    Her  view  is 

but,  after  all,  I  don't  think  I  will  repeat  her 
view  to  you,'  said  Clare,  with  a  shght  laugh. 

But  Adrian  lifted  his  handsome  young  face, 
upon  which  care  had  left  no  faintest  indica- 
tion of  its  passage,  and  looked  up  at  his 
wife  smiling.  '  Let  us  hear  her  view,'  he  said. 
'  It  is  always  amusing  and  sometimes  profitable 
to  be  told  what  other  people  think  of  us.' 

'  What  she  thinks  is  not  amusing,'  answered 
Clare,  who  had  grown  grave.  '  She  says  that 
we  are  not  suited  to  one  another,  and  that  you 
will  never  understand  me,  nor  I  you.  It  isn't 
true,  though.  You  don't  think  it  is  true,  do 
you,  Adrian  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  Clare,  do  you  believe  that  one 
human  being  ever  did  completely  understand 
another  ?     As  to  our  not  being  suited  to  each 
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other,  surely  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  best 
judges  of  that.  I  remember  poor  old  Heriot 
saying  the  same  thing  to  me  once.  It  was  long 
ago — before  we  were  married.' 

'  Did  he  .^ '  asked  Clare,  a  look  of  pain 
coming  over  her  face.  '  But  he  changed  his 
mind  afterwards — I  am  sure  he  did.  I  often 
wish  that  he  could  see  us  now.  And  yet,  I 
don't  know — it  seems  rather  cruel  that  we 
should  be  happy,  and  that  we  should  be  making 
plans  and  discussing  what  we  shall  do  with  his 
money,  and  seeming  to  forget  him  —  though 
we  don't  really  forget.  I  wonder  whether  he 
would  have  approved  of  our  establishing  our- 
selves down  here  ?  I  wonder  what  he  thought 
oiu*  future  would  be .?  * 

The  secret  which  Heriot  had  kept  so  long 
and  so  well  had  been  duly  divulged  to  Clare,  in 
accordance  with  his  wish  ;  but  it  had  hardly 
affected  her  so  painfully  as  it  would  have  done 
had   she   realised   its    full    meaning.     Heriot, 
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during  his  lifetime,  liad  never  seemed  to  her  to 
be  a  man  who  could  love  or  be  loved  in  that 
particular  way,  nor  could  she  feel  that  his  love 
for  her  had  been  anything  more  than  what  he 
himself  had  called  it — a  dream.  Perhaps  the 
uppermost  feeling  in  her  mind  was  one  of  thank- 
fulness that  she  had  not  been  told  sooner ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Heriot  may  have 
foreseen  that  this  would  be  so. 

Adrian,  who  was  pulling  up  tufts  of  the 
sweet- smelling  herbage  and  crushing  them 
between  his  fingers,  did  not  answer  for  a 
minute  or  two.  He  had  felt  Heriot's  death 
more,  perhaps,  than  Clare  had  done  ;  he  cer- 
tainly missed  his  friend  more  than  she  did; 
but  he  hated  all  painful  topics,  and  could  not 
speak  about  them  without  an  effort. 

'  That  queer  fellow,  Graves,  gave  me  an 
account  of  a  long  talk  that  he  had  with  his 
master  the  last  evening  that  they  were  together,' 
he  remarked  presently.    '  The  man  told  it  very 
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well ;  I  could  fancy  that  I  heard  poor  old 
Heriot's  voice.  His  wish  seems  to  have  been 
that  we  should  be  well  enough  off  to  be  inde- 
pendent, but  that  I  should  not  fancy  myself  too 
rich  to  work.  Well,  I  have  no  thought  of 
giving  up  work  ;  only  I  shan't  write  any  more 
novels.' 

'  Oh,  Adrian,  why  not  ?  Not  because  the 
last  one  didn't  succeed  quite  so  well  as  the  one 
before  ?  ' 

'  That  wouldn't  be  a  bad  reason.  One  ends 
by  finding  out  what  one  can  do  and  what  one 
can't.  I  might  go  on  writing  novels  indefinitely, 
and  by  taking  pains  I  might,  I  think,  always 
manage  to  attract  a  certain  number  of  readers  ; 
but  no  amount  of  pains  would  ever  lift  me  into 
the  front  rank  of  novelists.  I  have  the  de- 
scriptive faculty,  but  I  haven't  the  creative  ;  and 
that  is  like  saying  of  a  painter  that  he  is  an 
excellent  copyist.  You  can  make  a  living  by 
copying  ;    it's  a  vocation  like  another  ;  but  I 
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can't  conceive  any  one  adopting  it  unless  with 
a  view  to  making  a  living.  Now,  I  am  not 
obliged  to  work  for  my  living  any  more.  We 
have  what  I  suppose  may  be  called  a  comfort- 
able competence,  and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
take  up  a  kind  of  employment  which  may 
never  bring  me  in  any  money  at  all,  and  which, 
at  all  events,  can't  do  so  for  a  considerable 
time.' 

'  What  kind  of  employment  do  you  mean  ? ' 
asked  Clare  wonderingly. 

'  I  am  going  to  write  a  history.  Don't  open 
your  eyes  at  me  ;  it  isn't  such  a  wild  piece  of 
presumption  as  it  sounds.  Do  you  know  why 
there  are  comparatively  few  historians  ?  Why, 
simply  because  very  few  literary  men  can  afford 
to  wait  an  indefinite  time  for  payment.  What, 
after  all,  are  the  qualifications  of  an  historian? 
Accuracy  and  diligence,  to  begin  with.  Every- 
body can  be  accurate  and  diligent  if  he  will. 
After  that,  he  should  have  a  pleasant  style,  he 
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should  be  able  to  sift  the  ofrain  from  the  chaff, 
and  he  should  know  how  to  put  life  into  the 
personages  whom  he  describes.  Now,  between 
ourselves,  and  as  nobody  is  hstening  to  us.  I 
don't  mind  saying  candidly  that  I  beheve  I 
possess  these  gifts  in  ^ome  measure.  I  may  not 
be  a  Gibbon  or  a  Macaulay ' 

'  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not  be,'  inter- 
rupted Clare  ;  and  indeed  she  spoke  ^vith  perfect 
sincerity. 

'  But,  without  aiming  quite  so  high  as  that, 
one  may  perhaps  earn  a  little  credit  for  one's  self 
and  spend  a  few  years  very  pleasantly  in  erecting 
a  monument  which  may  or  may  not  pro\e 
more  perennial  than  bronze,  I've  decided  upon 
my  subject ;  I  mean  to  take  the  period  of  the 
First  Empire.  I  shall  not  call  it  a  life  of 
Napoleon,  though  of  course  his  will  be  the  cen- 
tral figure  :  but  just  think  of  the  list  of  his  con- 
temporaries !  Pitt,  Fox,  Wellington,  Talleyrand. 
Goethe,  Madame  de  Stael — there's  no   end  to 
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them.  And  then  the  materials  that  one  has  to 
work  upon!  One's  great  difficulty  will  be  the 
boiling  of  them  down.  Now,  I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say  ;  it  isn't  new  ground.  But 
what  of  that  ?  The  history  of  such  a  period  is 
always  new  ;  no  one  writer  can  exhaust  all  that 
there  is  to  be  said  about  it.  Besides,  I  haven't 
any  very  formidable  rivals.  The  "  Histoire  du 
Consulat  et  de  I'Empire  "  is  a  tolerably  well- 
known  book ;  but  how  many  Enghsh  people 
have  read  it,  do  you  suppose  ?  ' 

'  I  have  not,'  answered  Clare. 

'  You  will  have  it  to  read  now,'  Adrian 
said  laughing.  '  For  years  to  come  your  days 
will  be  passed  among  the  dead.  I  shall  get  you 
to  take  notes  for  me,  and  to  write  from  dicta- 
tion, and  to  do  a  hundred  other  disagreeable 
things  ;  and  every  now  and  then  we  shall  have 
to  go  up  to  London  to  consult  authorities.  That 
will  be  better  fun  than  having  a  house  there, 
won't  it  ?     Of  course,  too,  we  shall  have  to  visit 
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Paris  at  intervals — not  to  speak  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  every  battle-field  from  Waterloo  to 
the  Borodino.  Do  you  know,  Clare,  I  believe 
we  shall  be  inconsolable  when  this  great  work 
is  completed.' 

Clare  allowed  herself  to  be  gained  by  her 
husband's  enthusiasm.  Xew  horizons  opened 
out  before  her  as  he  talked  on  ;  she  saw  herself 
becoming  his  companion,  his  helpmate,  and  his 
friend,  and  acknowledged  to  herself  that  such  a 
life  was  at  least  more  useful  and  dignified  than 
the  existence  of  perpetual  love-making,  which 
she  had  once  longed  for  and  still  regretted  a 
little.  She  was  beginning,  •  I  wouldn't  change 
places  with  any  woman  living  now,'  when  her 
sentence  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  her  mother,  who  was  seen  hurrying  up 
the  slope  in  a  state  of  much  agitation  and 
breathlessness. 

'Oh,  here  you  are!'  panted  Mrs.  Irvine; 
*  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere  to 
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tell  you  of  a  most  painful  thing  that  has 
happened.  I  have  just  heard  that  that  wretched 
young  man  has  been  arrested  at  Bodmin  on  a 
charge  of  embezzlement.  Is  it  not  too  heart- 
rending ? ' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should  feel  it  to  be 
so,'  answered  Adrian,  to  whom  this  appeal 
seemed  to  be  addressed,  '  if  I  knew  who  the 
wretched  young  man  was.  Can  it  be — but  no ; 
that  would  be  too  good  to  be  true.  It  isn't 
our  friend  the  architect  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Irvine  nodded  solemnly.  'It  is  in- 
deed ;  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
believe  in  the  honesty  of  any  distressed  person 
again.' 

'  Oh  yes,  you  will,'  said  Adrian  encourag- 
ingly. '  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  the  very 
next  distressed  person  who  turns  up  will  com- 
mand your  full  confidence.  Only  I  do  trust 
that  no  more  casual  architects  will  appear  in 
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these  parts  until  Clare  and  I  have  got  a  roof 
over  our  heads.' 

'  You  need  have  no  fear,'  replied  Mrs.  Irvine, 
who  had  taken  her  son-in-law's  arm,  and  was 
leading  him  down  towards  the  village.  '  If  a 
hundred  architects  were  to  come  and  beg  me 
to  find  employment  for  them,  I  should  tell 
them  that  they  might  as  well  talk  to  one  of 
their  own  stone  walls  as  to  me.  I  have  been 
taken  in  too  often.  Do  you  remember  how 
poor  dear  Mr.  Heriot  used  to  laugh  at  me 
about  the  people  whom  I  had  tried  to  befriend 
and  who  had  turned  out  badly  ?  I  always 
maintained  that  I  had  been  exceptionally  un- 
lucky in  my  experiences ;  but  I  am  beginning 
to  see  til  at  there  are  more  rogues  than  honest 
folk  in  the  world.  I  shall  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
now,  and  subscribe  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.' 

'  We  are  all  going  to  turn  over  new  leaves,' 
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Adrian  remarked.  '  You  are  going  to  give  up 
indiscriminate  charity  ;  Mr.  Irvine  is  going  to 
give  up  enriching  the  curiosity  dealers ;  Geor- 
gina  is  going  to  give  up  savage  life ;  and  Clare 
and  I  are  going  to  give  up  writing  novels  and 
frequenting  fashionable  society  and — and  other 
things  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify.  I 
wonder  whether  all  of  us,  or  any  of  us,  will 
keep  our  resolutions  ?  ' 

And  then,  as  Mrs.  Irvine,  who  had  paused 
to  excliange  greetings  with  an  ancient  mariner, 
was  evidently  not  attending  to  him,  he  turned 
to  his  wife,  and  said,  '  What  do  you  think, 
Clare?' 

'  Perhaps,  if  we  keep  the  resolutions  that 
you  didn't  mention,  it  will  be  sufficient,'  she 
answered. 

THE   END. 
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